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CHARLIE’S 


CHARLIE’S MEN. 


THE sky was grey, and the grass was green, 

When the Bonnie Prince in our glen was 
seen ; 

The grass was green, and the sky was grey, 

When on his horse he rode away ; 

When he rode away with a score and ten 

Who were blithe to go with Charlie’s Men. 
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O loath was I from my love to part — 

Hamish the tall with the steadfast heart; 

But the prince kissed lightly my cheek and 
brow, 

And ‘‘ Lend me,”’ he said, ‘‘ your sweetheart 
now, 

And when we return victorious, then 

You shall wed the bravest of Charlie’s Men.”’ 


I watched them springing down the brae, 

For they took the short and the dangerous 
way; 

I saw their spears gleam far and bright 

Till the fir-trees hid them from my sight, 

Till faint and small as the chirp of a wren 

Were the pipes that played for Charlie’s 
Men. 


The sky was blue, green was the grass, 
When joyful word came up the pass; 

The grass was green, the sky was blue, 

And dark-browed Malcolm’s dream was true! 
Although the foe for one were ten 

The fight was won by Charlie’s Men! 


But other tales we had to mark 

As grass grew grey, and skies were dark, 
And the strath was filled with tear and sigh 
For sires and sons who had inarched to die; 
And Hamish, my own, the pride of the glen, 
Lay dead on the field with Charlie’s Men. 


I might be blind, for I never see 

But spear-heads glintin’ bonnillie ; 

I might be deaf, for I only hear 

The pibroch ringing shrill and clear; 

And by moor and meadow, on brae and ben 

My thoughts are thoughts of Charlie’s Men. 
Longman’s Magazine. MIMMO CHRISTIE. 


“THE OLD AND THE NEW.” 


THE wind is wailing through leafless trees, 
And sweeps ‘bare boughs with his fingers 
cold, 
Till they yield with sighs, sad melodies, 
Mourning the year whose days are told. 
Sobs — sighs. 
So Time flies, 
Ache to the heart, and tears to the eyes. 


The old year yields up its dying breath, 
And the wailing wind sobs a last good-bye, 
And the hush of peace which follows death 
Reigns for a space in earth and sky. 
Rest — peace, 
Troubles cease. 
Ended at last with the old life’s lease, 
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But now the stillness is stirred again, 
By a tremulous breath as in gladness drawn, 
And as new life springs from the old life’s 


pain, 
From the ld year’s death is a new year 
born. 
New birth! 
Joy and mirth! 
Fresh hopes waken for all on earth 
Spectator. OLIVE MOLESWORTH. 


SONNET ON JUNE. 


MONTH of the sunny skies, and woodlands 
bright; 

Of roses glowing with a thousand hues 

When earth once more her summer joy re- 
news; 

When — are singing, and when hearts are 
ight; 

When the sun lingers longest, and the night 

Is but a star-gemmed veil, dawn sighs to lose, 

Fragrant with rose-breath, wet with moonlit 
dews, 

Wooing the thought to yon empyreal height, 

To ae fair world where the June days en- 

ure, 

Where chill winds never come, nor autumn 
steals 

Green from the leaf or crimson from the rose. 

Oh, month of roses! promise sweet and sure 

Of that which waits us, thy rich bloom reveals 

The perfect beauty heaven shall yet disclose. 

Chambers’ Journal. MARY GORGES. 


TuHovu burden of all songs the earth hath 
sun 
Thou retrospect in Time’s reverted eyes, 
Thou metaphor of everything that dies, 
That dies ill-starred, or dies beloved and 
oun 
And therefore blest and wise, — 
O, be less beautiful, or be less brief, 
Thou tragic splendor, strange, and full of 
fear ! 
In vain her pageant shall the summer rear? 
At thy mute signal, leaf by golden leaf, 
Crumbles the gorgeous year. 


Ah, ghostly as remembered mirth, the tale 
Of Summer’s bloom, the legend of the 
Spring! 
And thou, too, flutterest an impatient wing, 
Thou presence yet more fugitive and frail, 
Thou most unbodied thing, 
Whose very being is thy going hence, 
And passage and departure all thy theme; 
Whose life doth still a splendid dying seem, 
And thou at height of thy magnificence 
A figment and a dream. 
Athenzum, WILLIAM WATSON. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


ACCORDING to an estimate recently 
made, it is calculated that the vast area of 
the continent of Africa, consisting of 
eleven million nine hundred thousand 
square miles, is now almost entirely under 
the proclaimed authority and sway of the 
European powers. Only two and a half 
million square miles are still to be ac- 
counted for. This partition of Africa has 
not been preceded by the clash of rival 
arms, nor illuminated by the éclat of a 
great war. Yet, as far as we ourselves are 
concerned, when the history of the pres- 
ent times has to be written and the true 
perspective is seen, no single phase of 
England’s foreign or colonial policy dur- 
ing this century will bulk so large as the 
“ partition of Africa ” under the Salisbury 
administration. Current events, notably 
those which concern Irish Home Rule, 
tend to dwarf its significance ; but it must 
emerge and stand forth in the future as one 
of the most pregnant diplomatic transac- 
tions known in the history of modern Eu- 
rope. Africa, it must be noted, is now 
taken definitely, for weal or woe, within 


the European system ; and forms, to all in- 
tents and purposes, an extension of the 
various European States over broad spaces 


reaching from the Cape to Cairo. Since 
1876, France has increased her African 
lands eightfold, Great Britain sevenfold, 
the Congo Free State of one million 
square miles is a perfectly new creation, 
and both Germany and Italy have for the 
first time in their history taken up serious 
African responsibilities. Such a colloca- 
tion of interests could hardly have been 
foreseen even a few years ago, and is 
scarcely yet realized in its full signifi- 
cance. True it may be that up to this 
point there are in most of the regions thus 
covered by proclamations only a few scat- 
tered outposts of European occupation, 
and the Hinterland remains in many ways 
a terra incognita, simply divided by the 
chartographer according to degrees of 
longitude and latitude ; still, for better or 
worse, these African regions, littoral, 
riverine, and all, belong to Europe. Be- 
fore the partition there existed in wide 
regions of Africa no law of trespass, now 
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there is, and the international lines exist. 
The chartographer will be duly followed 
by the surveyor and engineer, and the 
minor details of France, Portugal, Italy, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Belgium in 
Africa be worked out according to scale. 
At present the paths of explorers are sim- 
ply thin lines along which a little general 
knowledge only of the countries and of 
the natives has been gained, and are mere 
flying survey routes, prefatory in every 
sense to the history-making epochs of the 
continent before us. 

But although Europe has thus definitely 
declared her dominium over Africa, he 
would be a bold theorist and speculator 
who would forecast the influences which 
African provinces and territories may have 
upon her. Perhaps as North Africa was 
in former days the granary of Rome, so 
now she may be destined throughout her 
entire length and breadth to be the gran- 
ary of Europe. And not simply a granary, 
but a limitless tropical and sub-tropical 
garden, — unknown to and unvisited by 
the ancients, the real true garden of the 
Hesperides, — from which the fruits and 
produce of every climate may be flung into 
the lap of busy Europe. Before such an 
opening as this even the glitter of the 
Orient would pale, and a dislocation of 
trade and of trade-routes again ensue to 
puzzle the commercial world. 

At first sight, it must be confessed, the 
commercial aspect is uppermost. From all 
quarters we hear of commercial ventures, 
trade companies, gold-mines, Eldorados, 
railways, roads, and every conceivable 
phase of nineteenth-century activity. 
France having achieved the Suez Canal, 
may even be ambitious of a still more 
wonderful engineering feat, and bring the 
waters of the Atlantic upon the wide 
desert of the Sahara, alter climatic condi- 
tions, and rule unquestioned in an inland 
sea of her own making, as she has been 
debarred from her old ambition of making 
the Mediterranean Sea a French lake, an 
ambition well known to our forefathers. 
England speaks lightly of a railway and 
steamboat connection from the Cape to 
Cairo vid the equatorial lakes and the 
Nile; whilst the flippant tourist already 
speculates upon a Cook’s or Gaze’s ticket 
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by this route, allowing a deviation to Zam- 
besi Falls or a tripper’s excursion to the 
lately revealed ruins of Zimbabwe in 
Mashonaland. The triumphs of the age 
are mainly material; and perhaps, after 
all, if it is now possible to reach the 
shores of the Polar Sea and view the deso- 
iate “barrens” and the ice-humps that 
Franklin and others viewed with such 
peril, simply by stepping from a steamer 
to a railway, and then, after little difficulty 
in roads and portages, toa steamer again 
—a feat already, we believe, accomplished 
by making use of the canals, railways, 
and rivers of Canada, till the mighty vol- 
ume of the Mackenzie River is reached 
— there is no reason why we should not 
glide up and down the lakes and rivers of 
the Dark Continent, look upon the ancient 
Paludes Nili, view the Mountains of the 
Moon, moralize at our ease where Baker, 
Speke, Livingstone, and others toiled, and 
so steam quietly down the Nile till we 
reach the Mediterranean. Moreover, 
railways and steamers make political as 
well as physical problems easy. For any 
European State to administer an African 
littoral or riverine possession is already a 
far easier undertaking than it is for the 
ezar of all the Russias to reach, through 
his functionaries, a remote Asiatic prov- 
ince at any distance beyond the Caspian. 
Africa, as we now seem to.understand the 
term, is Europe writ large upon the face 
of the earth—not as a separate colo- 
nial empire with possible autonomy and 
independence awaiting her, as we in En- 
gland read the meaning of the expression 
colonial empire occasionally — but in each 
case an integral part of the European sys- 
tem, with the huge Congo Free State as 
a neutral ground for competing States. 
To the philosopher in political history 
this merging of the African system into 
Europe is a most wonderful and at the 
same time a most fascinating study. At 
first glance, as well as after mature 
thought, he feels he cannot grasp its full 
meaning. Africa is a region of undevel- 
oped resources and of unknown possibili- 
ties, and as a moral factor in the politics 
of Europe, he has no means of even guess- 
ing at her future power. In the distant 
past Africa has beea powerful for good or 
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evil to Europe; but as a closer political 
partner, or as a political expansion of 
Europe, both north and south of the equa- 
tor, she has yet to be tried. 

The influence of Asia (meaning Asia 
beyond the Red Sea) upon Europe, affords 
no precedent in modern times. That in- 
fluence, especially after the discovery of 
the Cape, was almost purely a mercantile 
and sea-borne influence, filtered down to 
European peoples through ships’ crews 
and distinguished travellers. The ethical 
and moral effect of Asiatic empires can 
hardly be reckoned as an absolute good 
for Europe. The wealth, riches, and spoils 
of the Orient have dazzled the outward 
eye; but the inner life of the regions of 
Cambaye, the empire of the Great Mogul, 
or of Taprobane (Ceylon), have scarcely 
even been glimpsed. If occasionally 
glimpsed, it has been regarded as a curi- 
ous exogen. A knowledge of the East, in 
the truest and most sympathetic sense, 
has never reached the rank and file of 
European nations, as we well know from 
our own case — our Indian Empire being 
almost entirely, except to specialists, offi- 
cial residents, and enthusiasts, a serra in- 
cognita. Oceanus dissociabilis, far more 
adissociabilis in former times than now, has 
flowed between the Western and Eastern 
peoples. Not even the Suez Canal and 
quick steaming can annihilate the obsta- 
cles of space. 

With Africa the case is different. This 
continent has lain always at the feet of 
Europe, with her numberless and myste- 
rious influences. It is curious to reflect, 
even if we turn over the pages of history 
in a somewhat random, academic, and 
archeological spirit, how potent a spell 
and how strong a magnetism Africa has 
thrown over Europe ; ‘how completely she 
seems, here and there, to have dominated 
European thought, and to have given a 
subtle turn to her policies! Seemingly 
only the arida nutrix leonum, still she 
has often proved to be the matrix of a 
mine of thought, teaching, and impas- 
sioned knowledge. At all times this 
strange and ancient continent has sent up, 
as it were, a warm and impalpable glow 
from the south to the colder north, — 
sometimes a burning thought in religion, 
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sometimes a new ambition or a new phi- 
losophy destined to pulsate through the 
busy haunts of men, sometimes a ray of 
knowledge and an inspiration from her 
clear and starlit skies. Dreaming on the 
African island of Porto Santo, the great 
Christopher Columbus let the thought of 
that Western continent grow upon him, 
drinking in the magic of that wondrous 
clime and the poetic lore of the Fortunate 
Islands. At St. Helena—an African 
island destined to be famous in history — 
the great Halley, watching the transit of 
Mercury across the sun’s disc, read a 
great secret of the starry skies. On Afri- 
can soil Lacaille, the French astronomer, 
measured an arc of the meridian. Be- 
neath African skies the great Herschell 
and others have worked ; and even now at 
the Cape, photography, one of the latest 
sciences, is throwing light upon astron- 
omy, the oldest of all. Knowledge, 
thought, inspiration, discovery, come un- 
expectedly to torpid Europe from the 
Dark Continent. There is always some- 
thing new from Africa. 

Hitherto, and here is the difference 
when we contrast Africa Vetus with 
Africa Nova, the continent has seemed to 
lie in colossal mass at the feet and at the 
mercy of Europe — of her system, and yet 
out of it; a neutral, glowing zone of earth, 
bounded by the trackless Sahara sands, as 
by a sea; arealm of wonder, held in scant 
honor for her own sake; the tantalizing 
geographical secret of all ages; nature’s 
solitary domain, brought low in alternate 
bondage to stern northern conquerors or 
to fanatical Moslem hosts ; lying mute and 
wounded, a victim to Europe’s tender 
mercies. Deeply scarred by the inroads 
of all, whether Christian or Mohamme- 
dan, her wounds, like Czsar’s, poor dumb 
things, have pleaded trumpet-tongued to 
the skies. 

Nevertheless, Africa, though often con- 
quered in rude war, has overcome her 
conquerors. To Greece herself, the intel- 
lectual mistress of Rome, she gave, in the 
first instance, arts, letters, and Cadmeian 
lore ; to Rome, proud Rome, she gave, as 
Dean Milman reminds us, the system of 
Latin Christianity. Glimpses of power 
flash from her inert mass, the power, in- 
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deed, of thought and intellect with inter- 
mittent gleams shooting upwards to the 
skies, as if her sands and deserts, heated 
sevenfold, were a forge at which the Afri- 
can Titans worked. Is there not some- 
thing in the transparent air, the brilliant 
atmosphere, the weird, starlit night, the 
vague, shadowless deserts, and all the 
warmth and zest of living, that intensifies 
and revivifies the processes of thought, 
making in past times the learning of the 
Egyptians an everlasting proverb; Alex- 
andrine criticism the marvel of our early 
Christian life ; Arab philosophy the most 
pregnant and fertile chapter of the fif- 
teenth century? Men and women stand 
out with extraordinary vivid personalities 
on the pages of ancient African history — 
more especially in the world of religion; 
there is the abiding picture of St. Cyril 
with his note of impassioned rhetoric; of 
Athanasius fighting contra mundum ; St. 
Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo, dominat- 
ing that age and ours also; there are Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Apuleius, and a host of 
others ; there is the vision of calm Hypa- 
tia, the championess of the old Platonism; 
the sorceress Cleopatra, the queen of 
tragedy, leading rulers to theirruin. Then, 
when Mohammedanism had swept through 
North Africa from end to end, there came 
the Arab wise men, such as the keen 
Averrhoes and Avicenna, giving a new life 
to an old philosophy. Men have thought 
intensely in Africa. 

And as if to prove that even to modern 
times the keen theological and contro- 
versial spirit were indigenous in the con- 
tinent, there arise from time to time with 
unfailing regularity the synods of the An- 
glican Church in South Africa, with their 
impassioned appeals, eager partisanships, 
and keen dialectics, reproducing the scenes 
of Alexandria of old. For a time Africa 
seemed to deepen the current of modern 
theological thought, and to quicken the 
pulse of Anglican divines in England. At 
the same time Africa seemed to raise up 
the critical spirit in Co'enso, who received 
his inspiration from the soil itself, and 
gave a twist to English religious thought. 

On the other hand, Europe has been un- 
able to communicate to Africa any subtle 
or indigenous phase of thought. Pelagi- 
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anism, coming from our own rough-cradled 
islands, with its close-reasoned syllogisms 
on the origin and nature of sin, was felt as 
a cold shiver through the North African 
theological world, and was rejected. Pela- 
gius had no influence to offer to the south 
at all comparable with that offered by 
Athanasius and Augustine to the north. 
And if in these latter days Europe has 
offered her own civilization to Africa, has 
it not been, over and over again, simply a 
veneer of civilization, an echo only of the 
real inspiration, a malign influence rather 
than a beneficent thought? At the results 
of our own processes of civilization we 
sometimes stand ashamed ourselves. We 
offer mechanical triumphs, engineering 
marvels, and all the wonders of material 
progress, but the fashion of our thoughts 
does not seem to enter into the mind of 
the African. We have not yet reached 
the spiritual life of the old continent, using 
the term spiritual in its widest significa- 
tion ; nor have we, even in ancient Egypt, 
where perhaps our triumphs are greatest, 
effected much more than just the begin- 
nings of administrative reform — and this 
is scarcely spiritual regeneration. 
Moreover, as Africa has been the fenc- 
ing-ground of ecclesiastical antagonists, 
so she has been the cock-pit of European 
soldiers. Alexander the Great, Hannibal, 
Scipio, Czsar, Napoleon, not to mention 
many of our contemporary generals, have 
fought for great issues on African battle- 
fields, and European policies have been 
often decided in Africa. Quite recently 
in South Africa, and in the fields of Zulu- 
land, a campaign we all remember influ- 
enced the fortunes of an English ministry, 
and, by a strange and unforeseen accident, 
touched also the fortunes of France. The 
death of the prince imperial at the hands 
of Zulu savages remains one of the most 
dramatic pages in the history of the world. 
But the struggle once over, and the con- 
flict decided, Atrica herself is forgotten, 
remaining still in the mysterious back- 
ground as the witch-power of history, 
attracting and repelling, puzzling and fas- 
cinating alternately. Carthage lies in 
ruins, with a curse upon the hand that 
would rebuild her; Zama is forgotten; 
and, age after age, the immovable Sphinx 
gazes over the desert sands with fixed eyes 
beneath the solemn canopy of cerulean 
night, a symbol of Africa herself, whose 
fortunes no one has told, whose thoughts 
no man has measured. Now and then, as 
“the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land,” the eye lights upon an abiding spot 
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in the midst of oblivion, rescued from 
‘‘ the boundless contiguity ” of the shadow- 
less desert. Still there is no continuous 
thread in the labyrinth of her annals, no 
leading motive in her fortunes, no method 
in her policies. Now it is a country fit 
only to breed lions for the amphitheatre, 
now to breed slaves for Europe. Sitting, 
as it were, in a dark room, with dissolving 
views before us, we seem to look upon the 
incidents of history rather than upon his- 
tory itself in the past annals of the African 
continent. 

In the future, somehow, the philosopher 
cannot help reflecting that the case will be 
different. An African question is a Euro- 
pean question; and an African territory, 
to all intents and purposes, a European 
territory. Napoleon the Great once looked 
upon Egypt as a convenient position where, 
standing midway between east and west, 
he could look both ways, and, if conven- 
ient, strike both ways. The valley of the 
Nile is still a contending place of Euro- 
pean interests. Algeria has become part 
of France’s political system, and what she 
has done in Algeria she may do with large 
areas of two million three hundred thou- 
sand square miles over which it is calcu- 
lated she holds sway. She is now supreme 
in Tunis; and Tripoli to the east, Morocco 
to the west, form portions of what may be 
a great and consolidated empire in Africa. 
In the neighborhood of Lake Chad, and 
around the headwaters of the Niger, rival 
interests are clashing. Southward there 
is French Congo and the Congo Free 
State, holding forth visions to Frenchmen. 
Italy casts longing eyes upon Abyssinia 
and Northeast Africa, claiming her share 
of the ancient continent; and if reports 
are true, the Muscovites are seeking for 
a foothold in Abyssinia, and a control of 
North African politics, as if already Rus- 
sia had descended from her snows and 
become part and parcel of Europe. For 
does not the Orthodox Church strive to 
find some sympathy with herself in those 
ancient highlands of Prester John? Mo- 
hammedanism is being brought face to 
face with new forces on every side, and is 
scarcely secure in the remote sands of 
mid-African deserts. No longer is Africa 
destined to be the wanderer’s playground, 
the showman’s recruiting-ground, the pil- 
grim’s lonely home, or the slaver’s close 
preserve; but a more real and a more 
tangible possession, such a one for Euro- 
peans to speak of, if not as a fasria, still 





as a paternal possession — not a damnosa 
hereditas, but a legitimate and profitable 


in her annals, and a green, fertilizing oasis | birthright, with fences, limitations, and 
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boundaries of its own. Our Bible, our 
Homer, and our Herodotus seem to read 
in a new way by the light of recent proc- 
lamations and annexations. 

For us more than any other nation this 
vast continent of Africa is pleading, and 
justly so, for renewed interest and greater 
care. Both north and south, within recent 
years, we have broken with the rude hand 
of war such native powers as she boasts, 
and such indigenous systems as she has 
built up, both in Zululand and the valley 
of the Nile. Weapproach the task in the 
plenitude of our ocean sway, and with the 
full sense of our OaAacco-xpatia. From the 
rock of Abyla to the stormy Cape, En- 
gland holds the main avenues of trade, 
and sea-girt England girdles Africa. The 
lineal successor of Carthage —the great 
African sea-power — England holds a 
mightier sway, and controls waters un- 
known to the daring Hannohimself. She 
takes the burden of Atlas upon her in the 
land itself of Mount Atlas. 

Africa, it is true, has lain almost per- 
petually at the feet of Europe; but the 
name of Carthage reminds us how nearly 
she has reversed the course of history and 
conquered Rome, till the fatal battle of 
Metaurus, when Hasdrubal was defeated, 
and Hannibal, on seeing his head flung 
into the trenches, exclaimed —to use the 


words of the poet Horace : — 


Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam superbos; occidit, occidit 
Spes omnis et fortuna nostri 
Nominis, Hasdrubale interempto. 


To us, too, dead Carthage speaks with 
living voice from the pages of history. 
As we think of her, lying prostrate in 
sepulchred greatness on African shores, 
we can read a moral for ourselves. In 
the great struggle with Rome, how did 
this African power fall? She fell, as 
Captain Mahan reminds us in his “ Influ- 
ence of Sea-Power upon History,” be- 
cause she lost the supremacy of the waters. 


The Roman control of the water forced 
Hannibal to that long, perilous march through 
Gaul, in which more than half his veteran 
troops wasted away. It enabled the elder 
Scipio, while sending his army from the 
Rhone on to Spain, to intercept Hannibal’s 
communications, to return in person, and face 
the invader at the Trebia. Throughout the 
war, the legions passed by water, unmolested 
and unwearied, between Spain, which was 
Hannibal’s base, and Italy; while the issue 
of the decisive battle of the Metaurus, hinging 
as it did upon the interior position of the Ro- 
man armies with reference to the forces of 
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to the fact that the younger brother could not 
bring his succoring reinforcements by sea, but 
only by the land routethrough Gaul. Hence, 
at the critical moment, the two Carthaginian 
armies were separated by the length of Italy, 
and one was destroyed by the combined action 
of the Roman generals. 


A passage full of pregnant warning to 
England! An example from history that 
shows the unalterable conditions of war- 
fare! Once let England lose her mastery 
of the sea, and she can be beaten, sacked, 
and pillaged in detail ; but with the strong 
arm of her navy encircling her posses- 
sions over the globe, stalwart and un- 
challenged, her position is assured. As 
applied to Africa, her grasp must be 
unquestioned ; and by virtue of her ruling 
the waves from Gibraltar to Simon’s Bay, 
she holds all European powers who have 
given colonial pledges in Africa in the 
hollow of her hand. Her African empire, 
both north and south, is the strongest 
argument for more ships and more sea- 
men, 

Next, when the Moslem hordes, rushing 
over North Africa with fanatical zeal, 
conquered Spain and reached the Pyre- 
nees, the fate of Europe hung in the 
balance, till the Saracen hosts were swept 
back by Charles Martell at the battle of 
Tours. 

A countless multitude, 

Syrian, Moor, Saracen, Greek renegade, 

Persian and Copt and Tartar in one bond 

Of erring faith conjoined. 

This Mohammedan power was essentially 
an African power, their base an African 
base, and their triumph would have been 
an African triumph over Europe. Then, 
perhaps, more than at any other crisis, 
Europe was in risk of being Africanized, 
and there was the chance that, 


Like the Orient, the subjected West, 

Should bow in reverence at Mohammed’s 
name, 

And pilgrims from remotest Arctic shores, 

Tread with religious feet the burning sands 

Of Araby and Mecca’s stony soil. 


As Gibbon has suggested, “ Perhaps the 
interpretation of the Koran would now be 
taught in the schools of Oxford, and her 
pulpits might demonstrate to a circum- 
cised people the sanctity and truth of the 
revelation of Mahomet,” had indeed the 
Saracen triumphed. Never had his scim- 
itar flashed so far north beneath Arc- 
turus. But the Mohammedan wave sank 
back, sullen and subdued, upon the more 
congenial and ocean-like wastes of Africa, 
and still faces us with brooding might. 


Hasdrubal and Hannibal, was ultimately due | The battle of Islam is not yet over. 
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Freed from the Mohammedan incubus, 
Europe slumbered. As Dean Stanley 
has remarked, Mohammedanism was for 
ages the dark background of Eastern and 
Western Christianity. Although appar- 
ently a dark, immobile, and thunderous 
cloud, there flashes a light to Europe from 
its very curtained silence and brooding 
immensity. This light is the light of 
geography. Whilst schoolmen were dis- 
tracting or confusing the intellect of 
Europe with their quiddities and entities, 
Arab geographers were measuring the 
degrees of longitude and latitude, and 
finding the circumference of the world. 
This Dark Continent, which in the nine- 
teenth century has been the favorite ex- 
ploring ground of European geographers, 
was in medizval times the home of geog- 
raphy — the birthplace of travellers, such 
as the Arab Ihn Batuta of Tangiers (1300), 
and the nursery of scientific thought. 
The torch of geography was lighted from 
the celestial fires of astronomy, ever visi- 
ble in the glowing and incandescent 
regions of the Tropic of Cancer, and 
astronomy presently gave birth to naviga- 
tion. To Arab philosophers the glorious 
task in this Aaumadogopia was intrusted in 
the dark ages. 

Thus a magic, witching spell came 
from the south again, and it came, as we 
know, to Prince Henry of Portugal, who 
on his mother’s side had English blood in 
his veins. He was the first of geog- 
raphers in the Middle Ages, the fore- 
runner of all the geographical societies in 
Europe, and his teachers were the Arab 
men of science. » Whilst campaigning 
against the Mohammedan Arabs of North 
Africa at Ceuta, the inspiration came. 
Far to the south he was told there lay 
vast regions unknown to Europe, but 
traversed often by Moorish foot. The 
safest and quickest way thither lay not by 
land but by sea; and so, withdrawing 
himself from the world and the tumult of 
the court, with this great African mystery 
entering into his soul and firing his imagi- 
nation, Prince Henry gathered the most 
skilled geographers of the age around 
him at Sagres, near Cape St. Vincent. 
Astronomy became the handmaid of navi- 
gation, and the cradle of astronomical 
science was, as Lucian tells us, the land 
of the A&thiopians. Africa was indeed 
the mobile primum of geography and 
exploration. Little by little the terrors 
that hung over the west coasts of Africa 
were faced, and presently Diaz and Vasco 
da Gama view the mighty headland of-the 
Cape. Thence a voyage to the Indies 
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and the golden spoils of the East! Such, 
indeed, was the magnificent sequel of 
Prince Henry’s cloister-studies. Even in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
Moors seem to have traversed Africa 
almost from end toend. A Moorish pilot 
guided Vasco da Gama’s ship to Indian 
waters from Melinde on the east coast, 
and for centuries the Moors had doubt- 
less played a great part in the unwritten 
records of the Dark Continent. 

Pari passu with the awakening of the 
new science of geography, there was 
another motive furnished by Africa, yet 
another spell laid upon the imaginations 
of peoples and princes. For, fenced in 
by alpine heights, hidden away in the 
interior of Africa, there lay the kingdom 
of a priest-king, the renowned Presbyter 
John, who maintained single handed 
against the hordes of Mosiem fanatics the 
battle of the Cross against the Crescent. 
The enthusiasm which such an idea 
aroused in the chivalric breasts of Europe 
can hardly be measured by any rule or 
canon of feeijing we have now in these 
prosaic and lack-lustre days. The picture 
of our own heroic Gordon fighting as a 
Christian hero against Mohammedan foes 
has evoked a brief spasmodic outburst. 
So, also, when a national hero like Living- 
stone, with clean hands and a pure heart, 
has faced the perils of travel, and battled 
with the curse of slavery, England has 
applauded; but these displays of nine- 
teenth-century approbation are faint and 
feeble compared with the crusading ardor 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The vision of this kingdom, shifting, as it 
often did, from one tract to another, was 
constantly before the bold spirits of 
Europe. King John of Portugal, inherit- 
ing Prince Henry’s zeal, had heard of this 
kingdom east of Benin, and sent, as we 
know, Joan de Covilham and Gonzallo de 
Pavia, his equerries, as ambassadors to 
this kingdom ; for Portugal, though effete 
now, was valiant and fearless in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, and won 
the greatest triumphs of that age. In the 
“ Lusiad” of Camoens her king is cele- 
brated as — 


The valiant John, 
Our thirteenth monarch, now ascends the 
throne 
To seize immortal fame; his mighty mind, 
What man had never dared before, designed, 
That glorious labor which I now pursue, 
Through seas unsailed to find the shores that 
view 
The day-star rising from his watery bed, 
The first grey beam of infant morning shed. 
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Of this king of Abyssinia John had 
heard through a Kaffir, as Barros tells us, 
who came from the king of Benin; and, 
as throwing light upon the annals of the 
Dark Continent in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, we hear that the kings 
of Benin used to receive their investiture 
from the Ogani (of Abyssinia), a sovereign 
who lived twenty months’ journey to the 
east of Benin.* And King John made, as 
we hear, a medal to show as a talisman to 
Prester John, inscribed, “ The King Dom 
Juan of Portugal, brother of the Christian 
kings,” for each of his equerries to take 
and show. Peter de Covilham, like Sir 
Richard Burton of our own time, travelled 
to Mecca. Afterwards he reached the 
court of Prester John; and so, after many 
centuries, the ancient branch of the Chris- 
tian Church was rediscovered. 

Few, indeed, are the notices that come 
to medieval Europe from the dark back- 
ground of Mohammedan history. To 
Christians Africa was a forbidden terri- 
tory. By sea as well as by land the fierce 
Arab guarded the entrances as closely as 
the dragon of old guarded the Garden of 
the Hesperides, the enchanted pleasaunce 
of western Libya. Not till our great 
Admiral Blake swept the shores of the 
Mediterranean with conquering fleet, and 
boldly assailed the strongholds of piracy 


at Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, clearing the 
coasts of pirates as effectually as Pompey 


cleared the Mediterranean of Cilician 
pirates, were the paths of ocean safe. On 
the west, the Barbary corsairs were the 
first line which kept the interior of Africa 
safe from the curious and prying zeal of 
Europe. Had not the slave-trade arisen, 
the cordon round the country of the in- 
hospitable Syrtes might have been drawn 
tight and fast even to modern times. 

But this slave-trade was the commerce 
which brought Africa and Europe together, 
and resulted in a most extraordinary and 
unforeseen chain of circumstances. En- 
gland, by the terms of the well-known 
Assiento, sullied her hands with the slave- 
trade. Presently a cry went up from Af- 
rica that thrilled Christendom. One deep 
wound again pleaded trumpet-tongued to 
Europe, and reached to the ends of the 
wor!d. A revelation of the horrors of the 
middle passage touched the hearts of na- 
tions. Africa, the magician power of his- 
tory, acted powerfully upon Europe. As 
in past times, through the wisdom of her 
sages, the intensity of her religion, the pro- 
fundity of her sciences, she had appealed 


* See p. 8, Vasco da Gama, Hakluyt. 
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to the intellect and mind of Europe, so 
now she appealed to the heart of Europe. 
Africa convulsed England with penitential 
tears; she unlocked her charity, and she 
made such men as Clarkson, Granville, 
Sharpe, Wilberforce, Livingstone, and 
many another national hero. 

By the Act of Emancipation of African 
bondsmen England seemed to smooth the 
wrinkles of a haggard and criminal brow, 
and look up in hope again. It is needless 
here to examine more closely the Act of 
Emancipation, or to trace its manifold 
effects upon the moral and spiritual life of 
Europe. Such a study would lead us far 
into the inner life of European nations. 
But one after-effect of emancipation stares 
us in the face —the guondam objects of 
our charity and the protégés of our phi- 
lanthropists have multiplied and increased, 
until in our own colonies and settlements 
they seem to assert an é¢mperium in im- 
perio, and defeat the logic and sentiment 
by which they were elevated into their 
present position. The repatriation of the 
African native may yet become a question 
of practical politics. Itis a strange kind 
of revenge that Africans have brought 
upon Europeans. 

Not only has Africa reacted upon Eu- 
rope, but, through the medium of Europe, 
upon the continent of America. The 
United States have an African question in 
their midst, a strange sequel to emanci- 
pation acts and their great. civil war, a 
question it will tax the utmost energies of 
their future politicians to solve. For the 
colored masses, with their vast political 
influence, and with the doctrines of equal- 
ity and fraternity fully carried out in the 
transatlantic republic to their logical 
sequel, must test the strength of that 
Federal Constitution which has been the 
wonder and marvel of statesmen. Weare 
inclined to exclaim, What a weird spell 
here too has Africa laid upon not only 
Europe but the offspring of Europe! 
What a mysterious character-forming, 
policy-shaping influence bearing upon the 
destinies of nations floats from her hidden 
forests and dim lagoons ! 

To conclude, Africa has given to 
Greece her arts, to Rome her Latin Chris- 
tianity, to us, in these latter days, she be- 
queaths an empire. What, indeed, shall 
we do with it? that is the great question. 
Its outlines are as yet dim, but they will 
become clearer, and our responsibilities 
will grow. Yes, the weary Titan must 
face this inevitable lot. Had we not an 
Eastern empire, we might be content with 
this alone. It alone would preserve us 
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from being a second Holland. Rightly 
developed and rightly governed, our rule 
in North, South, West, and East Africa 
might make us almost independent of hos- 
tile nations with their war of tariffs. Only 
we must have command of the sea. This 
is an essential condition of our holding 
sway and dominion in Africa. This se- 
cured, our prosperity must follow. A 
domain stretching across so many degrees 
of latitude in the northern and southern 
hemispheres, regions embracing at al! 
elevations a most extraordinary variety of 
soil and climate, fields yet unfertilized, 
forests yet unutilized, mines yet unex- 
plored,—all offer a full cornucopia, a 
marvellous exuberance of tropical and 
sub-tropical wealth. To preserve it, to 
develop it, to stand on guard at every 
point, to hold the balance of maritime 
power in our hands, will give us, when 
Europe is so deeply pledged in Africa, a 
new force and a new influence in the coun- 
cils of Europe. 
WILLIAM GRESWELL, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE next morning Aunt Anne did not 


appear. She sent word that she would 
like her breakfast carried up, a fire lighted 
in her room, and to be left alone for a 
couple of hours. 

Florence was distracted. She had writ- 
ten to Walter, but as the mail did not go 
out till three days later, nothing was 
gained by her haste. She had considered 
things ail round, and the more she did so 
the more amazing did Mr. Wimple’s pro- 
posal seem. It was all nonsense to sup- 
pose, as Aunt Anne evidently believed, 
that he was in love with a woman more 
than twice his age. Florence mentally 
reviewed Aunt Anne’s charms, She was 
not even a round, plump old lady with rosy 
cheeks, and a stray dimple that seemed to 
have found her company so good it was 
loath to vanish altogether. She was wrin- 
kled, and thin, and feeble-looking. Her 
eyes were small and weak, the left one 
had the nervous affection that so often 
provided an almost droll accompaniment 
to her talk. Her skin was withered and 
sallow. Florence tried to feel like a 
young man about to marry Aunt Anne, 
and the idea was not pleasant. She felt 
that it was almost a duty to prevent the 
marriage if possible—that Aunt Anne 
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owed it to her past years, to her own 
dignity, to her relations, to every one and 
everything not to make a fool of herself. 

The children went out at ten o’clock. 
Florence listened to their shouts of joy as 
they drove off in the donkey-cart. Then, 
hurrying through her domestic affairs, she 
sat down on one of the gaunt easy-chairs 
by the drawing-room fire to think matters 
over again. Itsomehow seemed fitting to 
sit in the old-world little room while she 
considered Aunt Anne’s romance. She 
could hear the old lady moving about over- 
head, but was afraid to go up, for she had 
been refused admittance two hours ago. 
Jane, who was overwhelmed with curiosity, 
had managed to go in and out once or 
twice, and reported that Mrs. Baines was 
dressed and looking through the contents 
of her trunks “just as if she was packing 
up.” Florence wondered what it meant, 
and a dim suspicion of the truth crossed 
her mind. She felt too as if in the little 
cottage by the lonely roadside a tragedy 
was beginning in which Aunt Anne would 
play central figure. She shut her eyes for 
a moment, and, as if in a dream, could see 
the old lady wringing her thin hands, then 
stretching them out almost imploringly. 
“Oh, dear Aunt Anne,” she cried, * some- 
thing must be done. No good can come 
of this wild nonsense.” 

Suddenly on the gravel footpath outside 
she heard a footstep, just as she had heard 
Aunt Anne’s footstep the night before. 
She got up quickly and looked out. It 
was Mr. Wimple. He must have come 
up from the dip at the end of the garden, 
the short way from Hindhead and the 
Liphook Road. He was going round the 
house. Florence darted out and opened 
the front door before he had time to ring. 
All in a'‘moment it had struck her that if 
she could get a talk with him, some ex- 
planation, perhaps some good might come 
of it. Yet her heart ached, she felt cruel 
and treacherous, as if she were trying to 
cheat Aunt Anne of a .promise — even 
though it was a ridiculous promise — of 
happiness. She thought of the poor old 
lady’s tears, of her pleading, of her pite- 
ous, “as if you grudged me the cup of 
happiness of which you taste every day.” 
After all, she had a right to do as she 
pleased ; but that was a foolish argument. 
She had a right to put herself on the 
kitchen fire if she pleased, but it would be 
distinctly the duty of the nearest person 
to pull her off and prevent her from being. 
burnt. 

Mr. Wimple stared at Florence. “ How 
do you do, Mrs. Hibbert,” he said, with 
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extreme gravity. He did not hold out his 


hand or look as if he expected to enter, | 


but stood still on the doorstep. 

**] saw you coming and wanted to speak 
to you, Mr. Wimple,” she said, almost 
breathlessly. “Won’t you come in?” 
Without a word he ertered. She led the 
way to the drawing-room and shut the 
door. She pointed to one of the chairs 
beside the screen with a peacock on it, 
and he sat down, still without a word, and 
waited for her to speak. She took the 
other chair and faced him. The light was 
full upon him, but there was no expression 
in his eyes, not even one of enquiry. 

“Mr. Wimple,” she said, ina low voice, 
for she was afraid of Aunt Anne above 
hearing the hum of conversation, “I 
wanted to speak to you about Aunt Anne 
— Mrs. Baines.”’ He looked at her then, 
but still he said nothing. “I am very 
fond of her,” she added, as if in excuse 
for her interference. 

“ ] am sure you are,” he answered, and 
waited. Florence was forced to go on. 

“She came home last night, and she 
surprised me so — she told me —oh, Mr. 
Wimple, it can’t be true?” 

‘* What cannot be true, Mrs. Hibbert?” 
he asked, speaking like an automaton. 

“That, that—that—that you asked 
her to marry you?” 

“It is quite true,” he said, and looked 
at her unflinchingly ; his face wore an ex- 
pression of slight surprise. 

“ But it is so strange, so unsuitable, she 
is so much older than you.” 

“I know she is much older.” He 
seemed to unlock his lips every time he 
spoke. 

“And, Mr. Wimple, do you know that 
she is not rich, that—that she has no 
money, nothing. She is poor.” 

“I know she is poor, Mrs. Hibbert.” 
He seemed to be afflicted with an utter 
destitution of language, an incapacity to 
say anything but the shortest, most cut- 
and-dried sentence. It affected Florence. 
But again she struggled on; though she 
felt her words come with difficulty. 

“ And you — forgive me, but I am fond 
of her —and you, I believe, are not rich. 
Walter told me that you were not, and — 
and ” She was beginning to despair 
of making any way with Mr. Wimple, his 
eyes were dull and uninterested, he seemed 
insensible to everything except the burden 
of his own gravity. 

“Tam not rich, Mrs. Hibbert,” he said. 
The manner in which he repeated her 
name at the end of every sentence irritated 
Florence. 
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“ And oh, Mr. Wimple,” she went on, 
“it is so unsuitable.” But he said noth- 
ing though she waited. “It is so strange, 
and Walter will be so angry.” 

“It is not Walter’s affair, Mrs. Hibbert, 
it is mine,” he said. 

**And hers, and Aunt Anne’s too, Mr. 
Wimple.” 

‘“‘ And hers,” he repeated. 

* And she is old, she wants comforts 
and luxury ; and oh, I cannot bear to think 
of it. It seems so cruel.” 

“We have talked it all over, Mrs. Hib- 
bert, she knows best herself what she 
wants,” he answered, without the slightest 
change in his manner. 

“But are you really in love with her, 
Mr. Wimple?” 

“I am very fond of her,” he said blankly. 

Florence put her hand to her throat to 
steady her utterance. 

“ But you are not in love with her? 
You can’t be; she is old enough to be your 
mother. She is a dear, sweet old lady, 
but you can’t be in love with her.” 

“*T don’t see the necessity of our discuss- 
ing this,” he said, with extreme gravity. 

“But she is my aunt, at least she is 
Walter’s, which is all the same.” He 
gave a little dry cough. 

‘‘Mrs. Baines and I have settled our 
affairs, Mrs. Hibbert,” he said. “There 
is no necessity to go over them.” 

** But it is so ridiculous.” 

“Then we will not talk aboutit.” Sud- 
denly he looked at her, there was no 
change in his tone, but he opened his 
eyes a little wider as if to impress upon 
her the importance of his next words. 
“ We don’t wish our private affairs made 
known to the world,” he said. “There is 
no necessity to talk of them at all; they 
are of no importance except to ourselves, 
We don’t wish to talk about them or to 
hear of their being talked about. Will 
you remember this, Mrs. Hibbert?” It 
was quite a relief to get three consecutive 
sentences out of him. 

“ But, Mr. Wimple, do tell me that, if 
you persist in marrying her, you will make 
her happy, you will be good to her, and— 
that you can keep her in some sort of 
comfort.” Florence said in despair. 

“I will talk to her about this, Mrs. Hib- 
bert. Itis her affair,” he said solemnly, 
and Florence felt altogether worsted, left 
out in the cold, put back, and powerless, 
She sat silently by the fire not knowing 
what to doorsay. Mr. Wimple made no 
sign. She looked up at him after a minute 
or two. What could Aunt Anne see to 
like in him, in his dull eyes, his thin lips, 
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his straggling, sandy hair and whiskers, | 
his pink and white, yet unhealthy looking | 
complexion. He met her gaze steadily. ! 
“Is there anything more you wish to say 
to me?” he asked, “I have not much 
time.” 

“No,” she answered chokingly, “ there 
is nothing — if you would only be a son to 
her, a friend, anything, rather than marry 
her. Oh, Mr. Wimple, if you really do 
care for her don’t make her ridiculous in 
her old age, don’t make her unhappy. 
Happiness cannot come of an absurd mar- 
riage like this. Youought to marry a girl, 
a young woman. One day Walter and I 
saw you at Waterloo , 

He fixed his eyes upon her, and there 
was a slight look of curiosity in them now, 
but he was absolutely calm. 

““Well, Mrs. Hibbert?” he said. 

“We thought that perhaps she was — 
was some one you liked; she was young, 
it would have been much more suitable.” 

‘IT must know what I desire, and what 
is most suitable for myself, Mrs. Hibbert,” 
he answered, without a shade of vexation 
but with quiet determination in his voice. 
Then Jane, evidently to her own satisfac- 
tion, entered. 

“If you please, ma’am, Mrs. Baines says 
she would like to speak to Mr. Wimple 
when you have quite finished with him.” 

“Tell Mrs. Baines I will go up to her 
in a moment; I want to speak to her.” 
She turned to Mr. Wimple again when 
Jane had gone. He rose as if to signify 
that he considered their conversation at 
anend. “I fear there is nothing more to 
say,” she said lamely, for this man, with 
his silence and utter lack of response had 
made every word: that suggested itself 
seem weak and hopeless. 

“T think not, Mrs. Hibbert,” he said. 

“But for your own happiness, Mr. 
Wimple,” she said suddenly, struck with 
a new way of putting it, “ you surely can’t 
want to marry Mrs. Baines for the sake of 
your own happiness.” 

“TI want to marry Mrs. Baines as much 
for my own sake as for hers,” and he 
jooked at her in a manner that was almost 
a dismissal. It had an influence over her 
she could not help; almost against her will 
she rose, feeling that there was no excuse 
for prolonging the interview. 

“I willsend Mrs. Baines to you,” she 
said in despair. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Hibbert, if you will,” 
and he held open the door for her to pass 
out. 

Aunt Anne heard the drawing-room door | 
open and Florence's footstep on the stairs. | 
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She waited eagerly in the doorway of her 
own room. She wore her best dress; 
round her throat there was a white silk 
handkerchief, in her manner more than the 
usual nervous agitation. Glancing in at 
the bedroom Florence could see that she 
had been packing, making ready for a 
journey. 

* Oh, Aunt Anne ” she began. 

* Yes, my love, I am going to town,” 
the old Jady said, with a cold reserve in 
her tenderness that showed clearly that 
she was displeased. “I cannot stay 
longer under your roof. You must not 
ask me to do so,” she went on. “I was 
cut to the quick by your want of sympathy 
last night. I cannot recover from it; I 
could not expose myself toit again. My 
luggage is ready,and when I have seen 
my deai Alfred I shall be able to tell you 
the time of my departure.” 

*‘Oh, Aunt Anne, it is cruel,” Florence 
said dismayed. 

“No, my love, it is not cruel; but I 
must respect myself. I would not hurt 
you for the world, Florence ; but you have 
hurt me.” 

“I wouldn’t hurt you either for the 
world, but ia 

“Where is Mr. Wimple, my love,” the 
old lady asked, interrupting her niece with 
a long sigh. 

“He is down-stairs, I have been talking 
to him.” 

“Yes, my love, I understand. I appre- 
ciate all your solicitude for my happiness ; 
but you should aliow those who are older 
and wiser than you to know what is best 
for themselves. I will see you again 
when he is gone, Florence,” and almost 
imperiously Mrs. Baines went down-stairs. 

She entered the drawing-room and shut 
the door. Mr. Wimple was standing on 
the hearth-rug. She looked at him fora 
moment nervously, and winked solemnly 
as usual with her left eye. 

‘* My darling,” she said, and putting her 
arms round his neck she kissed his face 
on both sides, “my darling Alfred, are 
you glad tosee me?” He submitted to 
her caress almost formally, then drew 
back a little. His manner was no warmer 
than it had been to Florence. 

“Yes, I am glad to see you,” he said, 
and looked at her with his eyes wide open, 
as if to show that he perfectly understood 
the position. 

“My darling, I have suffered terribly. 
Florence had no sympathy for us; she 
said it was an unsuitable marriage; that 
you had no fortune, and that I had none; 
as if my poverty was not hard enough to 
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bear without being told of it. What did 
she say toyou? Alfred, my dear one, she 
has not turned your love from me?” 
She put out her arms again as if to gather 
him to her, but he looked blindly past 
her. 

“Sit down,” he said, and pushed her 
gently on to the chair beside the peacock- 
screen, 

“She has not taken your love from me, 
tell me that,’”’ Mrs. Baines said entreat- 


ingly. “A few hours ago you assured me 
of your devotion. She has not taken it 
from me?” 

“No.” 


“IT am just the same to you?” she 
asked. 

He turned his eyes on her again. 

“You are just the same,” he said, with 
a gulp, and there was no tenderness in his 
manner. He seemed to be speaking 
almost under compulsion. 

“My darling, my darling,” she said 
softly, “bless you for those dear words. 
I will be truer to you, Alfred, than ever 
woman was to man before. But I cannot 
stay here; you must take me away. I 
have already packed my things, I cannot 
remain another night, not knowing to 
what treatment I may be subjected. I 
love Florence most sincerely; she and 
Walter and their children are very dear 
tome. But after her coldness to me last 
night when I came in full of your love 
and my own happiness and she denied 
me all sympathy, 1 cannot stay. You 
must not ask me to do that, Alfred.” 
There was more interest in his manner 
now, though his gravity never relaxed. 

“ Where will you go?” he asked. 

“T shall go to London, my darling,” 
she said, stretching out her hands. “ But, 
I cannot go alone, after all I have suffered 
during the last twenty-four hours.” He 
looked at her questioningly. 

“Suffered? What have you suffered ?” 
he asked, “I thought you were happy 
about it.” 

“About you? Yes, my darling; but 
Florence has tortured me.” 

“ It does not take much to torture you,” 
he interrupted, “ what did she say?” 

“IT have told you already; I cannot go 
over it again. Don’t ask me to do so. 
You could torture me, Alfred, with a word 
or a look —if you ceased to love me.” 

“We need not discuss that improba- 
bility now,” he said solemnly. ‘“ What 
44out your going to London?” 

“TI shall go by the quarter past one 
o’clock train this afternoon,” she answered. 
“ You will take me, will you not?” 
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“T cannot go to-day.” he said firmly. 
“T must get back to Liphook now,” he 
pulied out his watch, a dul! worn Water- 
bury one, at which Aunt Anne looked 
keenly. “ But I will go to-morrow, I want 
to see my uncle very much.” His 
thoughts seemed to be intent on business 
matters. She waited a moment after he 
had finished speaking, and winked slowly 
to herself before she answered. 

“ Alfred,” she asked, “you do truly 
love me?” He looked at her steadfastly. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I told you so 
last night.” She half rose from her chair 
again, but he waved her back. “Sit 
down,” he said, and she obeyed. 

“I know you did, and I will never 
doubt it. In bygone days, my darling, i 
was foolish and wicked, and played witis 
the truest love ever given towoman. But 
I am wiser now. You must never doubt 
me. Promise me that you never will.” 

“I promise you,” he said, and closed 
his lips. 

“*My dear, my dear,” she said softly 
to herself, and stopped for a moment 
before she went on aloud, “I must go to 
town this afternoon and you must take 
me. My courage is not equal to encoun- 
tering the journey alone. Do take me, 
my darling.” 

“Where will you go when you get to 
London ?” he asked. 

“I know of some apartments —two 
rooms —I saw them the day before I 
came away. If they are still unlet I shall 
rent them. But when we arrive I shall 
go straight to Sir William Rammage. I 
have business with him. He is very ill, 
Alfred, it was in the paper yesterday ; 
but he will see me, and when he knows 
all——” 

“ You will tell him nothing about me,” 
he said, in his slow, determined voice. 
She looked up indignantly. 

“ Alfred,” she answered, “I must tell 
him. I shall tell him that you love me; 
that I have won a true and noble heart, 
and that we are going through life to- 
gether.” 

“You will tell him nothing,” Mr. Wim- 
ple repeated, with something like fright 
in his dull eyes. “If you did my uncle 
would hear of it, and would think I was 
mad.” He added the clause about his 
uncle as if he thought an explanation due 
to her. 

“ Mad to marry me?” she asked. 

“ Mad to think of marriage at all. 
objects to it on principle.” 


He 





“ But if he knew how tenderly and truly 
: I loved you.” 
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“You must not say one word about it, 
to him or to any one,” came the firm, hard 
voice. 

“Is it because you are — you are 
ashamed of loving me, Alfred?” she asked, 
quivering. 

“No. But itis my wish. That should 
be enough.” 

She was silent for a moment. 

“It is enough,” she answered slowly, 
“ your wish shall be my law in this as in 
all things. But you will take me up to 
town, Alfred?” she pleaded. “ You can 
go to the Blue Lion, to Steggalls’, and tell 
them to drive you back to Liphook now. 
It will go down to my account, darling. 
You can take the quarter to one train from 
Liphook to London; it stops at Witley. 
I will be on the platform and we will go 
ontogether.” She ventured to stand now, 
and held out her hands again, almost en- 
treatingly. 

“ And you will say nothing to Sir Wil- 
liam?” 

“ Alfred, you are my lord and master,” 
and she bowed her head on to her breast. 
But he was wholly untouched. 

“Very well,” he said, “I will drive back 
at once —there is not too much time — 
and meet you as you say. Good-bye.” 
He kissed her forehead, and as before, 
swiftly drew back again. 

“Will you order a wagonette for me 
too, Alfred?” she asked, as she followed 
him to the door. “I shall want one to 
take me to the station. 
it all down to me.” 


Tell them to put 
He did not answer 
till the door was open, and he saw the 
dark trees against the sky, and the with- 
ered leaves beneath lying on the garden 


pathway. Then a smile crossed his lips, 
his face wore an air of relief, he looked 
like afree man. He crossed the thresh- 
old with a light step, and stopped and 
looked over his shoulder at her. 

“Good-bye,” he said. “I will order the 
wagonette. It is lovely weather. We 
shall enjoy the journey to town.” 

“ My darling,” she said, with a world of 
tenderness in her voice, “I shall enjoy 
anything with you as long as I live.” He 
looked at her for a minute with the strange, 
dumb expression that was so peculiarly his 
own, and walked away. 

Mrs, Baines went back to the drawing- 
room, and shut the door with a manner 
that conveyed to the whole house that she 
wanted to be alone for a little space. 
She stood thoughtfully beside the chair on 
which he had sat. Suddenly she caught 
wight of her own face in the chimney- 
glass. She looked at it critically and 
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winked slowly, she pulled the white hand- 
kerchief up a little higher round her 
throat and turned away satisfied. “He 
loves me,” she said, “ I know he loves me, 
and no power on earth shall separate me 
from him. I will marry him if I walk to 
church without my shoes. I was faithless 
once, but this time I will be true.” She 
crept softly up-stairs, and when she came 
down an hour later she was dressed and 
ready to depart. She went to the dining- 
room, where Florence in despair had had 
a little luncheon-tray brought in with sand- 
wiches and biscuits on it. 

“* My love,” she said, “I have finished 
the preparations for my journey ; will you 
permit your servants to bring down my 
luggage? Steggalls’ man is coming imme- 
diately to drive me to the station. Thank 
you, but I do not need any refreshment.” 

“Aunt Anne, I can’t bear you to go,” 
said poor Florence in dismay. 

‘*] must go —I cannot stay,” the old 
lady answered solemnly, “and I beg you 
not to ask me to do so again.” 

* But you will come back?” Florence 
entreated. 

“ No, I cannot,” Aunt Anne answered, 
in the same voice. ‘“ You did not meanit, 
but you cut me to the quick last night; I 
have had no sleep since, my love. I must 
go away, I want to be alone. Besides, I 
have private business to transact. Thank 
you for all your goodness and hospitality 
to me, yours, and your dear ones. It has 
been a great privilege to be with you and 
the dear children since Walter went away, 
and to come here and see your second 
home.” She sat down for a moment by 
the buttery-hatch, turning a quick, sharp 
glance as she did so to see that it was well 
closed, for one of her firm beliefs was 
that “ servants were always ready to listen 
to the private speech of their employers.” 
As she seated herself, she looked as if she 
were trying to practise some of Mr. Wim- 
ple’s firmness. 

But Florence knelt lovingly by the old 
lady’s side, and put her pretty head down 
on the black merino dress. “I would not 
be unkind to you for the world,” she said, 
“you know I would not.” Mrs. Baines 
winked sorrowfully, but did not falter. 

“You were very unkind. You hurt me 
more than I can say,” she said coldly. 

Florence turned her lips towards the old 
lady’s hands, and kissed them. “Aunt 
Anne, dear,” she said very softly, “you 
have no money ——” Mrs. Baines stiff- 
ened herself, her voice became polite and 
distant. 

“ Thank you, my love, but I have suffi- 
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cient to defray the expenses of my jour- 
ney; and at the other end I shall be in a 
position to make arrangements.” 

“Let me lend you a little,” her niece 
said humbly. 

“No, my love” —and Mrs. Baines 
shook her head — “I cannot take it.” 

But Florence thought of the ten shil- 
lings that constituted all the old lady’s 
funds, and felt miserable. 

“You could pay me back,” she pleaded. 
“ And don’t be angry, dear Aunt Anne, 
but you told me how poor you were in 
that lodging last year, and how cold; it 
makes my heart ache every time I think 
of it; and the winter and the cold are 
coming again. Oh, do stay here! You 
shall do anything in the world that makes 
you happy. I cannot bear to think of you 
in London; and it’s unkind of you to go, 
for we shall miss you so much, the chil- 
dren and I ” and she burst into tears, 

Then Aunt Anne melted. 

“Florence,” she said tenderly, “that 
was like your dear self.” 

“Then stay with us, 
you like in all ways.” 

“ Thank you my love; and bless you for 
all your goodness. But I cannot stay. I 
do love you, and I will believe that your 
heart feels for me in this great crisis of 
my life. You must not think that because 
I love him I shall love you less; that 
would beimpossible. But you must allow 
me to terminate my visit now. I want to 
be alone, to be in retirement for a little 
while; besides I have, as I said just now, 
imperative business to transact in town. 
You must not ask me to prolong my time 
here, love.” 

“Let me, at any rate, be a little useful 
to you, Aunt Anne. I know you are not 
rich.” 

For a moment Aunt Anne was silent. 
Then she winked her left eye very slowly, 
and looked up. 

* Florence,” she said, “I know that you 
always mean your words, and I should not 
like to hurt your generous heart. I will 
prove my affection for you by letting 
you lend me two sovereigns. Don’t ask 
me to take more, my love, for it would 
be impossible. There,” and she gave a 
long sigh as she put the coins into her 

love. “Now I hope you are satisfied. 

emember, I only take them to prove my 
affection for you. Let me kiss those dear 
children;” and quickly opening the door 
she called them by their names, and 
laughed in an absent, excited manner, as 
they came running down the stairs, 
“Come, my darlings,” she said; “ Aunt 


You shall do as 
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going away, and wants to say 


Anne is 
good-bye. 

“But we don’t want you to go,” said 
Monty. 

“* We don’t want you to go at all,” echoed 
Catty. 

“ You dear children,” the old lady said, 
“TI must go; but I shall not forget you, 
and to-night when you look under your 
pillows you will find some chocolates as 
usual. I have put them there ready for 
you, so that some day you might remem- 
ber that, even in the midst of her own 
happiness, Aunt Anne thought of you.” 
She said the last words almost mechan- 
ically, while with one eye she watched her 
trunks being carried out, and with the 
other looked at the children. Suddenly 
she turned to Florence. “I should like 
to wish you good-bye alone; there is 
something I must say to you.” She turned 
quickly and entered the drawing-room. 
The fire had burnt low, the room had 
grown chilly, and Florence shivered a 
little as she stood waiting for Aunt Anne 
to speak. ‘ My dear,” the old lady said, 
“will you try not to think me ungrateful 
for all your care of me, for all your solici- 
tude for my happiness? I know you think 
that I am in my dotage 1 

“Oh no——” 

“That I am doing a foolish thing in 
marrying a man so much younger than 
myself, that —” 

“ You must do as you like, Aunt Anne; 
it is a free country, and we can all do as 
we like.” 

“Yes, my love,” Mrs. Baines answered, 
with a sudden wink, which showed that 
this was a new bit of argument to her, and 
one that she would try to use to her own 
advantage if she had the opportunity; 
“we can all do as we like, as you did 
when you married your dear Walter, as I 
shall when I marry Alfred Wimple, for, 
as you Say, it is a free country.” 

“‘T only hope that you may be happy,” 
Florence said earnestly. 

“Yes, my love,” Mrs. Baines said, and 
her eyes filled with tears, “I hope so too, 
and that I may make him happy.” She 
was silent for a minute, and then it seemed 
as if what she said were forced from her. 
“1 wanted to tell you,” she began with a 
little gasp, “I want you to know some- 
thing in my past life, so that you may 
better understand the reason of what I am 
doing. When I was a girl, Florence, a 
very true love was given tome. I wonit 
heedlessly, and did not know its value. I 
played with it and threw it away —a fresh 
young life like Alfred Wimple’s. It was 
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in my power to make him happy; but I 
made him miserable. He was taken ill, 
and died. Sometimes I think that I am 
answerable to God for the loss of that 
life ; had I acted differently it might have 
been in the world now. I never had a 
young love offered to me again ; I thought 
that God had denied it to me as a punish- 
ment; for Mr. Baines’s youth had gone 
when I married him; it was the marriage 
of his middle age. But through all the 
years I have not grown old, and all things 
that have youth in them are precious to 
me. One reason why I love you ali- 

you, and Walter, and the children — is that 
Iam young, too, at heart. It is only the 
lines on my face that make me look old, 
and the years I can count that make me 
feelso. Iamstill younginallelse.” She 
stopped for a moment, as if waiting for 
some response, but Florence could think 
of nothing to say; she only looked at the 
old lady wonderingly, and put her own 
hand on the nervous ones that rested on 
the chair-back. “I remember the night 
of your party,” Mrs. Baines went on. ‘1 
thought of the past all the evening while 
Isat there — your guest, my darling --it 
came back again and again, it enveloped 
me, one year after another. I went on to 
the balcony, and all my dear ones who had 
gone gathered round me in the darkness. 
i heard your fresh young voices behind, 
but the years had set a mark on me that 
cut me off from you, and death had taken 
most of those 1 remembered, but left my 
heart young and longing for love, longing 
to live again just as you loved and as you 
lived. I said to myself,‘ I am old, 1 am 
o'd!’ Alfred Wimple was standing by 
me, and whispered, ‘ Youare not old.’ He 
was like my dead come back, like the one 
who had loved me when I was young; I 
felt as if through all the years I had been 
waiting by adead man’s side, and that now 
perhaps out of his life that loved me this 
other had grown, or else that God had sent 
him into the world again to love me once 
more, and to prove I was forgiven. Do 
you understand, Fiorence? I could not 
refuse the beautiful life that was laid at 
my feet, the love that has come to bless 
me once more after all the long years. 
We are young man and young woman to 
each other, Florence, and we love each 
other with all our hearts. It is like you 
and your dear Walter. I wanted to say 
this to you, my love; I thought it would 
help you to understand, to sympathize with 
me. You cannot be sorry that I am going 
to be less lonely, or grudge me the love 
that will make my life happier. That is 
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all. And now, my darling, I must go; and 
good-bye once more.” 

Florence could not speak — she felt the 
hot tears filling her eyes again—a lump 
had come to her throat. 

**God bless you, Aunt Anne,” she said 
at last, with something almost like a sob. 

*« And God bless you, dearest Florence,” 
the old lady said, and kissed her niece’s 
face and stroked her head. ‘“ You know 
I always admire your hair, my love,” she 
said, and pulling Florence forward she 
kissed it; then she went out to the wagon- 
ette. Jane held open the door. ‘“ This is 
for you,” Mrs. Baines said haughtily, and 
slipped half-a-crown into the servant's 
hand. “There are some old slippers in 
my bedroom; I don’t know if you will 
deem them worthy of your acceptance.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Jane unwill- 
ingly. 

“TI trust you will study your mistress’s 
comfort and interests in every way,” Mrs. 
Baines continued as she put a shawl over 
her knees, “‘and that you will be good to 
those dear children.” The next moment 
she was on her way to Witley Station. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

PoRTSEA PLACE, Connaught Square, is 
composed of very small houses, most of 
which are let out in apartments. It was 
to one of these that Mrs. Baines drove on 
her arrival in town. Her two canvas-cov- 
ered boxes, carefully corded, were on the 
top of the cab, her many small packages 
piled up inside. Mr. Wimple was not 
with her. He had left her at Waterloo, 
but it had been arranged that he was to 
see her later on in Portsea Place, and that 
if she failed to take rooms there, she was 
to leave a message where she was to be 
found. 

“Well, Mrs. Hooper,” she said to the 
landlady, smilingly but with the conde- 
scending air of a patroness, “you see I 
have not forgotten you, and if your rooms 
are still at liberty I shquid like to inspect 
them again.” 

“Yes, ma’am, certainly they are at lib- 
erty,” said Mrs. Hooper, who felt con- 
vinced that, in spite of the shabby cloak 
with the clasp, the spare old lady must be 
some grand personage in disguise. “I 
shall be only too glad if they please you.” 

Mrs. Baines inspected them carefully, 
two little rooms on the drawing-room floor, 
a bedroomand asitting-room. She looked 
at the pictures, she winked at herself in 
the looking-glass, she gently shook the 
side-table to see if it was rickety. She 
tried the s, rings of the easy-chair, and the 
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softness of the sofa cushions. She asked 
if the chimney had been properly swept, 
and whether there was a draught from the 
windows. 

“] think a guinea a week is an ample 
rent, Mrs. Hooper, considering that it is 
not the season,” she said. ‘ However, I 
will take the rooms for a week.” 

“I don’t usually let them for so short a 
time,” the landlady began meekly. 

“IT might not require them for longer,’ 
answered Mrs. Baines distantly, “but I 
can make them suit my purpose for a 
week.” 

“Very well, ma’am,” and Mrs. Hooper 
gave way, overawed by Aunt Anne’s un- 
flinching manner. “Would you like a 
fire lighted ?” 

“ Certainly, and at once; but first will 
you be good enough to have the luggage 
carried in? And tell the cabman to wait ; 
he can drive me to Portman Square. 
There will be a gentleman here to dinner 
to-night.” 

“| didn’t think you would want late 
dinner, ma’am, ladies so often have tea 
and something with it — and company the 
first night ” but the landlady stopped 
with a little dismay in her voice, for Mrs. 
Baines looked displeased. 

“1 am accustomed to dining late,” she 
said haughtily, feeling acutely the superi- 
ority of her own class, “and I have fre- 
quent visitors. Cabman, will you put 
those boxes into the bedroom ? — and be 
careful not to knock the walls. They are 
so often careless,’ she said, with a smile 
to the landlady that completely subjugated 
her, “and itis so very annoying to have 
one’s place injured.” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is,” Mrs. Hooper 
replied gratefully. If you will give your 
orders we will get in what you want for 
this evening while you are gone to Port- 
man Square.” The address had evidently 
impressed her. 

‘‘] must consider for a moment,” and 
Aunt Anne sat down and was silent. 
Then she ordered a little dinner that 
she thought would be after the heart of 
Mr. Wimple, and gave many domestic 
directions; and with “I trust to you to 
make everything exceedingly comfortable, 
Mrs. Hooper,” departed in a four-wheeled 
cab. 

Sir William Rammage lived in a big 
house in Portman Square. The windows 
looked dull, the blinds dingy, the door- 
step deserted. Half the square seemed 
to hear the knock which Mrs. Baines 
gave at the double door. A servant in an 
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old-fashioned black suit appeared with an 
air of surprise. 

“Is Sir William Rammage at home?” 
Mrs. Baines asked. The man looked her 
swiftly up and down. 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

“ I wish to see him,” she said, and 
walked into the wide stone hall, before 
the servant could prevent her. 

“ It’s quite impossible, ma’am,” he said 
firmly; “Sir William keeps his room, 
and is too ill to see any one.” 

“ You will be good enough to take him 
my card,” Mrs. Baines said. “If he is 
able to do so, you will find that he will 
see me.” 

“ll take it to Mr. Boughton, ma’am,” 
said the man hesitatingly, for he was 
overcome by the visitor’s imperious 
manner; “he has been with Sir William 
just now, and will know if it is possible 
for any one to see him.” 

“ Whois Mr. Boughton?” she asked, 
almost contemptuously. 

“ He is Sir William’s solicitor.” 

“Very well, that will do,” said Mrs. 
Baines, and she was shown into a large, 
empty dining-room, that looked as grim 
and gloomy as the outside of the house 
had promised that all should be within. 
In a few minutes he returned. 

“Mr. Boughton will be with you 
directly, ma’am,” he said respectfully. 

In five minutes’ time there appeared a 
little dried-up man, bald and shrewd look- 
ing, but with a kindly expression in his 
pinky face. 

*“ Mr. Boughton,” Mrs. Baines said, “I 
am most glad to make your acquaint- 
ance;” and she shook hands. “Is it 
possible to see Sir William Rammage ? 
He is my cousin, and we have known 
each other since we were children 
together.” 

“Quite impossible, my dear madam, 
quite impossible,” the lawyer answered 
briskly. 

“Ts he very ill?” 

“ Very seriously ill.” 

“ Dear William,” the old lady said tear- 
fully, “I feared it was so. I knew him 
too well to suppose that he would leave 
my letters unanswered had it been other- 
wise.” 

“If it is any business matter, madam, 
I am his confidential lawyer, and have 
been for thirty years.” 

“Mr. Boughton, I am Sir William’s 
own first cousin; our mothers were 
sisters,” Mrs. Baines said, with deep 
emotion. 
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“Dear me, dear me,” answered the 
lawyer thoughtfully. 

“When we were children we were 
rocked in the same cradle.” 

“ Most touching, I am sure ;” and still 
he appeared to be turning something over 
in his mind. 

“J know that he has a sincere affection 
for me, but of late years he has been so 
frequently indisposed that he has not 
been able to show it as he wished.” 

“Frequently the case, my dear lady, 
frequently the case,” Mr. Boughton said 
soothingly. ‘ May I ask you to tell me 
what other members of his family sur- 
vive? I am a little uncertain in the 
matter.” 

“Mr. Boughton, I am his mother’s 
sister’s child, and the nearest relation he 
has in the world. The others have been 
dead and gone these many years, There 
may be some distant cousins left, but we 
have never recognized them.” 

“*T understand,” he said; “most inter- 
esting. And you wish to see him on fam- 


ily business, I presume?” 

“7 ad.” 

“TI am sorry to refuse you, my dear 
lady, but I am afraid he is too ill to see 
you.” 

“Tam not rich,” Aunt Anne began, and 
her voice faltered a little; ‘*and he prom- 


ised to make me an allowance.” 

“ He has never done so vet?” 

“No,” she said sadly, “he has had it 
under consideration. Perhaps he was re- 
flecting what would be an adequate sum 
to defray my necessary expenses.” 

“Perhaps so,” Mr. Boughton said 
thoughtfully. “If you wiN excuse me 
one moment, Iwill see if by any possibil- 
ity my client can see you;” and he left 
the room. 

But in a few minutes he returned. 

“It is quite out of the question,” he 
explained, “quite. I don’t wish to dis- 
tress you, but I fear that our friend is 
much too ill to attend for some time to his 
worldly affairs.” 

“ I have been waiting many months for 
his decision,” the old lady said, with a 
world of pain in her voice; “it has been 
most difficult to maintain my position.” 

* Quite so, quite so, my dear lady, and 
I feel sure that Sir William would wish 
this matter to be attended to without de- 
lay. I think I understand you to be the 
daughter of his mother’s sister ——” 

“ His dear mother’s sister Harriet.” 

“ Quite so,” and Mr. Boughton nodded 
approvingly. ‘Well, my dear lady, sup- 
pose I take it upon myself, having the 
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management of his affairs for the present, 
to allow you just a hundred a year, say, 
till he is able to settle matters himself, 
Would that enable you to await his recov- 
ery, or 2 

A little lump came into Aunt Anne’s 
throat, a slow movement of satisfaction to 
her left eye ; her voice was unsteady when 
she spoke. 

“ Mr. Boughton,” she said, “I know Sir 
William will be most grateful to you. My 
circumstances must have been the cause 
of much anxiety to him.” 

“Then we will consider the matter ar- 
ranged until he is in a condition to attend 
to it himself or— by the way, would you 
like to have a cheque at once?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps it would be advisable,” Aunt 
Anne said, but she seemed unable to go 
on. Try to conceal it as she would, the 
sudden turn in her fortune was too much 
for her. 

“You must forgive me,” she said gen- 
tly, sitting down, “I have had a journey 
from the country, and I am not so young 
as I was years ago;” she looked up with 
a little smile as if to belie her words. 

“Of course,” answered Mr. Boughton 
feelingly. ‘Age is a malady we all inherit 
if we live long enough. Let me get youa 
glass of wine; there is some excellent port 
in the sideboard;” and in a moment he 
found a decanter, and having filled a glass, 
handed it to her. But she shook her 
head while she looked up at him grate- 
fully. 

“You must forgive me,” she said, “ port 
wine is always pernicious to me.” But he 
persuaded her to take a little sip, and then 
the glass was set down beside her while 
he wrote the cheque. 

* You will tell dear William,” she said, 
““when he is well enough, with what solici- 
tude I think of him. And, Mr. Boughton, 
you must permit me to say how much in- 
debted I feel to your courtesy, and to the 
consideration with which you have treated 
me.” . 

Five minutes later Mrs. Baines was 
walking along Portman Square feeling 
like a woman in a dream, or a millionaire 
carrying his entire capital. She bought 
some flowers, on her way back, to put on 
the little dinner-table in Portsea Place, 
and two little red candle shades, for with 
characteristic quickness she had noticed 
the old-fashioned, piated candlesticks on 
the mantelpiece, and remembered that gas 
above the table was unbecoming; and 
then she bought a yard or two of lace to 
wear round her throat, feeling a little 
ashamed and yet happy while she did so. 
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She thought of her lover and looked long- 
ingly round the shop; but there was noth- 
ing that even she could imagine would be 
an acceptable present to a man. 

“Welcome, my darling,” she said to 
Alfred Wimple when he arrived an hour 
or two later; “ this is the first time I have 
had the happiness of receiving you in a 
place of my own. JI trust our repast will 
be ready punctually.” 

“ How is Sir William Rammage?” he 
asked. 

“In a most precarious condition.” 

“ No better?” 

“From what I could gather, Alfred, he 
must be worse,” and she spoke solemnly. 

“Whom did you see?” 

“1 saw a solicitor, Mr. Boughton.” 

“ That’s my uncle; and he said he was 
worse?” 

“ He was so ill, Alfred, that Mr. Bough- 
ton even paid me my quarter’s income out 
of his own pocket.” A little smile hov- 
ered on Mr. Wimple’s face. 

“ You didn’t say anything about me?” 

“No, my darling; you had desired me 
not to mention your name and that was 
sufficient.” 

“And he paid you out of his own 
pocket ?” 

“ Yes, my love, he was most anxious that 
I should not be inconvenienced ; but our 
repast is ready. Come,” and she mo- 
tioned him to the place opposite her, and 
with happy dignity went to the head of 
the table. “I hope you will do it jus- 
tice.” 

Mr. Wimple ate his dinner with much 
solemnity. He always accepted his food 
as if it was aresponsibility that demanded 
his most serious attention. Presently he 
looked at her across the dinner-table, at 
the lace about her throat, at the little 
crinkly gold brooch, which Florence had 
seen first years before at Rottingdean, at 
the lines and wrinkles that marked the 
tender old face, at the thin, white hands 
with the loose skin and the blue veins; 
but no expression came into his dull, full 
eyes. When the meal was over he got up 
and stood by the fireplace. 

‘“* My dear one,” she said, “ are you tired 
with the journey ?” 

“ No.” 

“Did you find your rooms quite com- 
fortable and ready for you?” she asked, 
and went over to his side. 

“Yes,” he answered, with the little gulp 
peculiar to him. He seemed to be con- 
sidering something of which he was un- 
certain whether to speak or be silent. But 
he kept his eyes fixed full upon her. 
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“ Are they in the Gray’s Inn Road, dear 
Alfred?” 

“ Near there,” he said, and his lips 
closed. Fora minute he was silent. Her 
eyes dropped beneath his gaze, she seemed 
to be trembling, and fragile, oh so fragile, 
a little gust of wind might have swept 
the slight, thin form away. He opened 
his lips to speak but no sound came from 
them. 

“You are so thoughtful,” she asked 
gently; “I have not vexed you?” 

“No;” and there was a long pause. 
Then he spoke again. 

* Anne,” he said, and went a little fur- 
ther from her, “I think perhaps it would 
be as well if we were married at once.” 
The tears came into her eyes, her mouth 
twitched, there was a pause before she 
found words. to speak. 

“ My dear one,” she said, “is it really 
true that all your heart is mine; are you 
sure, dear Alfred?” 

“Yes,” he answered, in a voice he tried 
to make gentle, but that, oddly enough, 
sounded half-defiant, “I told you so last 
night.” 

“T know,” she answered ; “only I have 
not deserved such happiness,” and the 
tears stole down her cheeks. “I have 
lived so long alone, my dear one; but ali 
my life is yours, Alfred, all my life, and 
the truest love that woman can give I will 
give you,” and she clasped her hands while 
she spoke — she seemed to be making the 
promise before some unseen witness to 
whom she owed account of all her doings. 


A week later Alfred Wimple and Mrs. 
Baines were married from the little lodg- 
ing in Portsea Place. It was a sensation 
in Mrs. Hooper’s monotonous life. She 
would have laughed and made fun of the 
wedding, but that Aunt Anne’s dignity 
forbade almost a smile. The old lady 
seemed to be in a dream, the beginning of 
which she hardly remembered —to_ be 
living through the end of a poem, the first 
part of which she had learned in her 
youth. Her poor weak eyes looked soft 
and loving, and the bright smile that came 
and went about her mouth had something 
in it that was pathetic rather than ridicu- 
lous. She had conjured a grey wedding- 
dress from somewhere, and a grey bonnet 
to match, but the coid caused her to wrap 
herself round in the big cloak she always 
wore. She pulled on her gloves, which 
were large and ill-fitting, and stood before 
the glass looking at herself, but all the 
time her thoughts were straying back to 
forty years and more ago. If only time 
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could be conquered, and its cruel hand | 
held back —if flesh and blood could) 


change as little as sometimes do the souls | 


they clothe, how different would be the! 
The woman | 


lives of men and women. 
who went down the stairs was old and 
wrinkled outwardly, but within she was as 
full of tenderness as any girl of twenty go- 
ing forth to meet her lover. She stepped 
into the four-wheeled cab alone, the biting 
wind swept maliciously over her face, and 
quickly she pulled up the window. It was 
but a little way tothe church. It stoodin 
the middle of an open space; she started 
when she caught sight of it, then turned 
away her head for a moment with a 
strange dread; and her courage almost 
gave way as she stopped before the de- 
serted doorway. Altred Wimple heard 
her arrive and came to meet her with the 
hesitating, half-doubtful look that his face 
always wore when he was with her. There 
was no tenderness in his manner, there 
was something almost like shame. But 
he seemed as one impelled by fate and 
unable to turn back. The old lJady’s heart 
was full; the tears came into her eres. 
She took his arm, and together they walked 
up the empty aisle. The two odd people 
who had been pressed into service as wit- 
nesses came forward, the clergyman ap- 
peared, he looked for a moment at the 
couple before him, but it was no business 
of his to interfere, and slowly he began 
the service. 

A quarter of an hour later Aunt Anne 
and Alfred Wimple were man and wife. 

“] think we had better walk back,” 
were the first words he said when they 
were outside. His manner was almost 
cowering, little enough like a bridegroom. 

“My darling, don’t you think people 
would guess ?”’ she whispered. 

* You need not be afraid. We don’t 
look much like a wedding party,” he an- 
swered grimly. 

“No, my love, 1 fear not. But you do 
not mind? I feel, my darling, as if I could 
not have borne it if there had been more 
signs of our joyousness, It is too sacred.” 

** 1 hope there will be some sunshine at 
Hastings,” he said, as if he did not in the 
least understand what she was talking 
about. He had hardly listened to her. 

“1 hope so, my darling,” she answered 
gently; “and in your life too. I will try 
to put it there, Alfred.” 

He turned and looked at her with an 
expression that seemed half shame and 
half gratitude, 

“It will be warmer at Hastings,” he 








said, as if at a loss for words. 
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Aunt Anne had arranged a honeymoon 
trip. It was she who made all the arrange- 
ments, and he who reluctantly consented 
tothem. They were to go to Hastings by 
a late afternoon train, stay there a few 
days, and then return to town; but every- 
thing was vague beyond. 

“Tt will be better to wait,” Mr. Wimple 
said, when she wanted to settle some sort 
of home. “I must annsider my work, 
Anne. I cannot be tied down; you must 
understand that.” 

There was a little wedding breakfast set 
out in the drawing-room. A cold chicken 
and a shape of jelly, and a very small wed- 
ding cake with some white sugar over it, 
put almost shyly on one side. In the 
middle of the table was a pint bottle of 
champagne. The gold foil over the cork 
made the one bright spot in the room, and 
gave it an air of festivity. A cheerless 
meal enough on a winter’s day, but not for 
worlds would Aunt Anne have had an or- 
dinary one on such an occasion. And so 
they sat down to their cold chicken and 
the cheap, stiff jelly; and Alfred Wimple 
opened the champagne, and Aunt Anne, 
quick to see, noticed that he gave her 
three-quarters of a glass and drank the 
rest himself, and she felt that she was 
married indeed. 

*“ Bless you, my dear one, bless you,” 
she said, as she always did, when she 
raised her glass to her lips. “And may 
our life be a happy one.” 

“ Thank you,” he answered solemaly — 
and then, as if he remembered what was 
expected of him, he drank back to her. 

“Good health, Anne, and good luck to 
us,” he said. 

The meal ended, the things were taken 
away by Mrs. Hooper herself, and they 
were left alone. 

Mr. Wimple loitered uneasily round the 
room. 

“I think we must go to Hastings by a 
later train,” he said, ‘*I shall have to get 
to my chambers presently.” 

“Must you go today?” she asked 
meekly. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I shan’t be 
long, but there are some things I must see 
to.” 

* Couldn’t I go with you, Alfred, in a 
cab?” 

“ No;” and his lips locked. 

“Are the rooms in the Gray’s Inn 
Road?” she asked again. 

‘““They are near there,” he said once 
more; he looked at her steadfastly, and 
something in his eyes told her that he did 
not mean to give her the address. For a 
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few moments there was silence between 
them. He stood on the hearth-rug by the 
fire. She sat a few paces from him, 
seemingly lost in thought. Suddenly she 
looked up. 

“ Alfred, my darling,” she cried sadly, 
“you do love me, do you not? You seem 
so cold to me to-day, so reserved and dif- 
ferent. I have taken this great step for 
you, and you have not said a tender word 
to me since we returned from the church, 
yet this is our wedding day,” and she 
stopped. 

“I am not well, and it’s so cold, and I 
am worried about money matters, Anne.” 

“*T will take care of you,” she said, and 
stood up beside him, “ and nurse you, and 
make you strong; I will study your every 
wish. If I had millions of money, they 
should all be yours, my darling; I should 
like to spread out gold for your feet to 
walk on.” 

““] believe you would,” he said, with 
something like gratitude in his voice, and 
he stooped and kissed her forehead. 

Even this meagre sign of affection over- 
came her, she put her head thankfully 
down on his shoulder and let it rest there 
a minute from sheer weariness and long- 
ing. He put his arm round her and his 
face touched her head, but it was as a man 
caresses his mother. Still, fora moment 


the weary old heart found rest. 
“You are all my world,” she whispered. 
“I’m not good enough for you, Anne,” 


he said uneasily. Then she raised her 
head and the bright smile came back. 

“Oh yes,” she said joyfully, “ much too 
good. It shall be the study of my life to 
be good enough for you. My darling,” 
she broke out suddenly, “I have a wed- 
ding present for you, you must have 
thought me very remiss in not giving you 
one already.” 

“T have nothing for you,” he answered. 
But she did not hear him. She was fum- 
bling in a travelling-bag at the end of the 
room. Presently she came back with a 
large, old-fashioned gold watch. 

“This belonged to my brother John, 
who died,” she said, “1 want you to wear 
it in memory of this day.” 

“It’s a handsome watch,” he said, “I 
never saw it before, where has it been?” 

She was silent for a moment and her left 
eye winked. 

“ My love,” she said, “I had it kept in 
a place of safety till I required it,” and he 
asked no more questions. 

He put on his great coat to go out; but 
he hesitated by the door and half reluc- 
tantly came back. ‘“ Anne,” he said, “even 
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if we have no money, we ought to be pru- 
dent and businesslike; I meant to have 
told you so yesterday.” 

“ Yes, my darling,” she said half won- 
deringiy. 

* People usually sign their wills on their 
wedding-day. You see I am not strong 
and might die.” And he looked at her 
keenly. 

“Yes, my love, or I might die, which 
would be far more natural.” 

“]T have made a will leaving you all I 
have. Howdo you wish to leave anything 
that you possess?” 

“To you, of course, Alfred — everything 
I have in the world.” 

“T don’t wish to influence you,” he said, 
“but I thought you might wish to make 
your will in substance the same as mine. 
So after I left you yesterday I had them 
both drawn up. They are in my great 
coat pocket now, we might as well get 
them signed and done with. The land- 
lady and the servant will witness them. 
He produced the two deeds from his 
pocket, and Mrs. Hooper and the servant 
were Called. 

“ Alfred,” Aunt Anne said, when they 
were alone again, and she read over the 
documents. “ Your name is in my will, 
but in yours you only say you ‘ leave every- 
thing to my wife.’” 

“Surely that is sufficient?” he said 
shortly. 

“* Of course, dear, for I am ” — the voice 
dropped, as almost a flush came upon the 
withered cheek, “your wife now.” Mr. 
Wimple put his lips together again after 
his favorite manner and said nothing. 
She watched him curiously, a little fear 
seemed to overtake her, her hands, half 
trembling, sought each other. “Have I 
displeased you, Alfred,” she asked gently ; 
“my darling, have I displeased you?” 

“No;” he answered dryly, “but I am 
not very sentimental, Anne. Perhaps you 
had better remember that,” and he put the 
wills carefully into his pocket. ‘ We will 
go by the 5.35 train. By the way, you 
might meet me at the station,” and he 
looked at her steadfastly. 

“If you do not come back for me I 
shall not go at all,” and something like an 
angry flash came from her eyes. He hes- 
itated a moment, 

“Very well,” he answered, “I will come 
back for you.” She watched him go down 
the stairs, she listened while he opened 
the street door and closed it; to his foot- 
steps growing fainter along the pavement 
outside, then she went back into the little 
drawing-room and shut herself in, and put 
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her head down on the lumpy sofa-cushion 
and sobbed with bitter disappointment, 
and the hopelessness that had suddenly 
opened itself out before her. 


From The New Review. 


AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS 
LEADING UP TOTHE FRANCO-GERMAN 
WAR OF 1870. 


AT this momentous epoch in the history 
of France M. Cochery, who under the 
Republic was for so long a fixture at the 
ministry of posts and telegraphs, had just 
been returned in the Loiret. 

Young, still unknown, but in a hurry to 
win notoriety, he hovered on the border 
line of the Left and the Left-Centre, pre- 
pared to throw in his lot with whichever 
of the two sections prevailed. Cautious, 
and at the same time ambitious, he mod- 
elled his eloquence upon an old Parlia- 
mentary hand: M. Thiers was his Egeria. 
Directly notice of the interpellation on the 
candidature of the Prince of Hohenzollern 
to the throne of Spain was set down it 
was attributed to the initiative of M. 
Thiers. Tworeasons gave great probabil- 
ity to this report. M.Cochery was, if not 
the secretary, at least the henchman of the 
old gladiator; the latter was no longer 
anxious to smooth the road for the minis- 
ters of January 2nd. There is no doubt 
that he had viewed their future with a 
favorable eye; to protect.and encourage 
them he had spoken these words of proud 
and paternal solicitude: ‘*My opinions 
are now incomplete accord with those of 
ministers.” But the latter had become 
too independent to consult him any longer ; 
without him, or rather in spite of him, 
they had submitted the new constitution 
to the popular vote of May 8th, 1870. 
Speaking of this solemn verdict ina group 
of deputies, M. Thiers said in my pres- 
ence, with his mocking smile, “Let us 
leave the plébiscite to blow over;” and 
his attitude, like his words, indicated that 
he would soon be in opposition to the 
Cabinet. At the same period, confiding 
his troubles to the Duchesse de Mouchy, 
he professed to be concerned at the inex- 
perience of the men to whom the emperor 
had entrusted the launching of the new 
régime. Whatever was the fact about the 
tactics of M. Thiers, the interpellation 
which he had probably inspired, and of 
which he approved, was a stern fact, and 
a fact of a sufficiently definite nature to 
alarm us, 
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After the triumph of Sadowa, Prussia 
was not content to realize for her own 
benefit the unity of Germany ; profiting by 
the Spanish revolution of 1868, she cher- 
ished the dream of placing a prince of her 
royal house close to our southern frontier. 
With this aim she had already, in 18609, 
winked at negotiations with General Prim, 
but at that juncture the German candida- 
ture had been checkmated, thanks to the 
efforts of our diplomacy. 

In 1869 the candidature had been con- 
sidered a menace to our safety. The new 
state of affairs in 1870 made it more than 
a peril—it was a provocation. The 
French government had at once opened 
negotiations, on the ground that a settle- 
ment already arrived at could not be re- 
scinded, and they had no choice but to ask 
of the Chamber the adjournment of all 
discussion. Such was the statement of 
the Duc de Gramont, minister of foreign 
affairs, at the sitting of July 6th. The im- 
pression of every one versed in diplomatic 
usage was that the minister had spoken 
too freely in dwelling on the wisdom ot 
Germany and the friendship of Spain. 
His language touched the patriotic chord, 
but it was marked by an arrogance that 
was not calculated to promote negotia- 
tion; the minister had sought, above all 
things, to flatter the national self-esteem 
and to turn to account the effervescence 
of public opinion. M. Ernest Picard 
asked that the diplomatic documents 
should be laid on the table. The minister 
of the interior refused, in the name of the 
Duc de Gramont. At last M. Emile 
Olivier, president of the Council, had to 
intervene to obtain an adjournment and 
the resumption of the debate on the 
budget. 

Our ambassador, Count Benedetti, 
armed with instructions from the Duc de 
Gramont, saw the king of Prussia at 
Ems on July 9th. The king replied to his 
representations that while he had put no 
pressure on Prince Leopold to accept the 
overtures of the Spanish Cabinet, he was 
determined not to forbid him. He acted 
not as a sovereign, but as head of the 
family. He left Prince Leopold freedom 
of action, and if, in face of the agitation 
produced in Spain, the candidature was 
withdrawn, he would approve the decision 
instead of resisting it, but he would do 
nothing more, and refused as steadfastly 
to advise withdrawal as to enforce it. 

This language in reality amounted to 
a declaration of inactivity at once unac- 
ceptable and hurtful to our dignity. 

Prince Leopold, as a Hohenzollern, was 
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subject to the inexorable laws which gov- 
ern reigning houses. To marry he must 
have asked the authority of his king as 
well as the consent of his father ; still less 
could he dispense with it to accept a 
crown. This prerogative, recognized 
from time immemorial for the purpose of 
maintaining friendly international rela- 
tions, had been constantly exercised by 
the reigning house. It had been applied 
when Prince Charles of Hohenzollern ac- 
cepted the crown of Roumania, and it had 
been invoked in 1869 when the question 
arose for the first time of setting Leopold, 
the brother of the king of Roumania, on 
the throne of Spain. 

These royal obligations are in some sort 
a European right. No diplomat ever 
thought of contesting them when the 
throne of Belgium was offered to the Duc 
de Nemours in 1831, or the throne of 
Greece to Prince Alfred of England and 
the Duc de Leuchtenberg, a Russian 
prince, in 1862. After the events which 
followed the Italian war, Napoleon ITI. 
himself opposed, as sovereign, the candi- 
dature of a prince of the house of Murat 
to the throne of Naples. 

In the course of the negotiations which 
followed thick on the ill-omened determi- 
nation of the king, encouraged by M. de 
Bismarck, M. Olozaga, the representative 
of the Spanish government at Paris, 
whose French sympathies were known, 
sent M. de Stratt on a mission to Prince 
Antoine of Hohenzollern, father of Prince 
Leopold. His envoy succeeded, and on 
the 1oth of July M. Olozaga received 
from Sigmaringen the following tele- 
gram : — 


In view of the complications which may 
result from the candidature of my son Leopold 
for the throne of Spain, and the painful posi- 
tion in which the latest events have placed 
the Spanish people, by creating a dilemma in 
which the consciousness of its independence 
is its only guide, convinced that in such cir- 
cumstances its vote could not have the sincer- 
ity and spontaneity on which my son counted 
when he accepted the candidature, I withdraw 
it in his name. 


A like telegram was sent simultaneously 
to the prime minister of the Spanish re- 
gent at Madrid. Although the renuncia- 
tion was made by the father in the name 
of the son, and did not come from the 
candidate himself, this was a success for 
our diplomacy, and the minister, content- 
ing himself with this, came out of the 
negotiations with honor. Such was the 
feeling of the emperor on the morning of 
July 12th, when he left St. Cloud and went 
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to the Tuileries to preside over the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. On the road his Majesty 
told General Bourbaki, his aide-de-camp 
of the day, that he could stop his prepara- 
tions for departure to superintend the 
purchase of horses, as an important com- 
munication, which had arrived the even- 
ing before, had made peace secure. At 
the Council the renunciation was accepted 
by the majority of the ministers as likely 
to terminate the debate, and the Duc de 
Gramont calculated on announcing it to 
the Chamber at the next day’s sitting. 

Without doubt, if the secret had been 
kept up to the moment when the minister 
mounted the tribune, this first diplomatié 
victory would have produced considerable 
effect. The majority of the members 
would have applauded a solution which 
was a substantial satisfaction, and which 
discharged them from a heavy responsi- 
bility. ‘The serious incident which sprang 
from Cochery’s interpellation would have 
been closed once for all. But the desire 
to make public this unforeseen triumph, 
and the exaggerated respect which was 
paid to the opinion of certain deputies, 
was destined to bring about a fatal 
indiscretion. 

Without the consent of the Duc de 
Gramont, who displayed that evening to 
the keeper of the seal very acute annoy- 
ance, the despatch was shown to those 
members of Parliament whom it was 
deemed desirable to sound, or whose 
acquiescence it was necessary to obtain. 
The prime minister was for some days 
attacked with questions, in the Chancellery 
and in the lobbies of the Chamber. On July 
12th he anticipated those who questioned 
him, and revealed both the resolution of 
the Council and the communication which 
had prompted it. The press obtained the 
information at the same time as the depu- 
ties. 

In a country like ours, questions which 
touch the national honor nearly or 
remotely are always discussed passion- 
ately, and those who defend it with the 
greatest warmth always have the ear of 
the people. Sarcasm was bestowed with 
no niggard hand on the minister who con- 
tented himself with a renunciation from 
the prince who was most irreverently 
dubbed “ Father Antoine.” Inthe gossip 
of the Conference Hall the government 
was voted childlike and bland; in the 
evening papers it was attacked in no 
measured terms. The minister bore up 
for some hours against this unlooked-for 
storm. He even tried to stem the tide of 
opinion by having the following notice 
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inserted in Le Comstitutionne/, the official 
journal :— 

The Hohenzollern prince will not reign 
over Spain, We ask no more, and we hail 
with pride this peaceful solution. A great 
bee which has cost no tear, no drop of 

ood. 


The Constitutionnel was the butt of 
innumerable gibes ; deputies and journal- 
ists never wearied of harping on the inno- 
cence of a government which was content 
with such a renunciation. I heard lan- 
guage in the Conference Hall, in the 
Tribune, and in the corridors of the 
Chamber, of which the following article, 
culled from a Boulevard rag, is but a pale 
reflection : — 

The Emperor Napoleon will not declare 
war of his own initiative; we have forced his 
hand—we make no secret of it. The deci- 
sion for war which we are about to take does 
not spring from the government; the govern- 
ment was irresolute. It was willing, in the 

erson of some of its heads at least, to allow 
itself to be put off with illusive concessions. 
This decision comes from the heart of the 
country. 

The vast majority of the press repeated 
that peace would be essentially illusive, 
shameful, sinister, ridiculous. At the 
opera in the evening Emile de Girardin, 
whose head was completely turned, amid 
the plaudits of the mob loudly demanded 
the “ Marseillaise” and Alfred de Mus- 
set’s “ Le Rhin.” 

The letters which the deputies received 
from their constituents evidenced like 
effervescence in the great centres of popu- 
lation, and complete calm in the country 
districts. Once more Paris was to give 
the law to the provinces. Much moved 
by this increasing excitement which 
spread hour by hour in the capital, the 
president of the Council requested the 
emperor to hold a fresh meeting of 
ministers. It was held at St. Cloud in 
the evening of July 12th. In 1868 the 
Privy Council had been convoked, to- 
gether with the ordinary advisers of the 
crown, to consider whether the proposed 
new press law should be proceeded with 
after the speech of M. Granier de 
Cassagnac, and in face of the reluctance 
of Parliament. In 1870, on the far graver 
question of the renunciation of Prince 
Antoine, the minister dared not call to his 
aid the Privy Council, from which he 
might have obtained support in adhering 
to his original resolution. No doubt he 
thought that the summoning of the digni- 
taries of whom it was composed would 
not agree with the ideas of the new 


régime, and might offend the Chamber, 
who would only tolerate the responsible 
ministers before it. After a long and 
lively discussion at this last Council at 
St. Cloud, the majority went back on the 
vote of the morning; it was decided that 
the Comte Benedetti, our ambassador at 
Berlin, should ask the king of Prussia to 
undertake once for all to forbid Prince 
Leopold to accept the candidature for the 
throne of Spain. The Duc de Gramont’s 
telegram sent during the night ran : — 


Say explicitly that we have no ulterior mo- 
tive, that we do not seek a pretext for war, 
and that we only seek an honorable road out 
of a difficulty which is not of our own making. 


For three reasons it was fair to press 
this point anew. Prince Leopold, the 
candidate for the throne of Spain, had not 
himself renounced his claim. This Ho- 
henzollern candidature was brought for- 
ward for a second time after a year’s 
interval, Lastly, everything pointed to 
the fact that Prussia had herself instigated 
it, although she kept in the background ; 
the Augsbourg Gazette, in an article pub- 
lished on July oth, 1870, openly avowed 
it; it said in so many words : — 


A circumstance which goes far to confirm 
the widespread opinion that the candidature 
of the Hohenzollern prince has not been put 
forward without the assistance of the states- 
man who directs our affairs is to be found in 
the exceptionally extraordinary warmth with 
which our inspired press defends the right of 
the Spanish nation to make its own choice. 


On the morning of July 13th M. Bene- 
detti saw the king at the mineral springs: 


I asked his Majesty [said his despatch to 
the Duc de Gramont] to intimate to you that, 
if the question arose, he would forbid the 
prince to pose again as candidate. The king 
absolutely refused to consent, and I was only 
too thoroughly convinced that I should not 
succeed in modifying the intentions of his 
Majesty, who abruptly put an end to our in- 
terview on the public promenade. 


The same evening M. Benedetti, urged 
by the Duc de Gramont, demanded a fresh 
audience, which was refused to him. He 
telegraphed to the minister of foreign 
affairs : — 


To a demand for a fresh audience the king 
sent me the reply that he could not consent 
to reopen the discussion relative to the assur- 
ances for the future which we contend ought 
to be given us. His Majesty gave me to un- 
derstand that on this point he takes his stand 
on the arguments which he advanced to me 
this morning, with the substance of which I 
made you acquainted in my ‘rst telegram of 





to-day. 
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On July 14th M. Benedetti, who was 
not received again by the king, made a 
new attempt at negotiation with the Prus- 
sian minister of theinterior. He recounts 
it in these terms to M. de Gramont : — 


I took the opportunity of an interview 
which I had with the minister of the interior 
this morning to put it clearly before him, in 
the light of your last declaration, how we 
anderstood the guarantee which we demand 
from the king, and the different forms in which 
it might be given. The minister expressed 
his intention of submitting my remarks to his 
Majesty, and also promised to see me again. 
He has just told me definitely, however, that 
he has nothing to communicate to me. 


The Duc de Gramont sent yet another 
and final despatch to M. Benedetti, 
couched in these terms : — 


Make a last effort with the king. Tell him 
that we are resolute in demanding that he 
should forbid the Prince of Hohenzollern to 
go back on his renunciation. Let him say to 
us, ** I will forbid him,’’ and let him authorize 
you to write me word, or charge his minister 
or ambassador to signify it to me; that will 
satisfy us. If the king has no ulterior motive 
it is a secondary consideration to him, but to 
us it is important. The bare word of the 
king will constitute a sufficient guarantee for 
the future. I have reason to believe that the 
other Cabinets will consider us reasonable 
and moderate. When you receive from the 
king the news of the renunciation of the 
Prince of Hohenzollern, you might perhaps 
say to him, ‘‘Sire, your Majesty stands as 
guarantee for the word of the Prince of Ho- 
henzollern, for you cannot ignore the fact that 
as a power we have no relations with the 
prince, and that consequently, in the eyes of 
the country, our effective shelter is the word 
of the king.”’ 


The moderation of this language might 
have moved the king, and determined him 
to speak the word or sentence which the 
French minister desired, so that he might 
announce it to Parliament. M. de Bis- 
marck had a violent objection to the 
renunciation of Prince Antoine; it disar- 
ranged his plans, and a word more from 
the king might scatter them to the winds. 
With singular audacity he cut short the 
negctiations, and on July 14th had the 
following telegram despatched to all the 
Prussian agents abroad : — 


After the news of the Prince of Hohenzol- 
lern’s renunciation had been officially commu- 
nicated to the French imperial government by 
the Spanish government, the French ambas- 
sador at Ems demanded once more that his 
Majesty the king should undertake for all 
time to come that he would never again give 
his consent if the Hohenzollerns should pre- 
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fer their claim. Thereupon his Majesty the 
king refused again to receive the French am- 
bassador, and intimated to him by the minis- 
ter in attendance that his Majesty had nothing 
further to communicate to the ambassador. 


Such a telegram was almost equivalent 
to a breaking off of diplomatic relations, 
and its author must have deliberately cal- 
culated on the sensation it would produce 
in France, judging by the way he opposed 
all renewal of negotiations which might 
minimize its effect. 

At the official request of the French 
government, the queen of England had 
tendered her good offices in the interest 
of a peaceful solution. Her ambassador 
had expressed the opinion that the 
king of Prussia, having consented to the 
acceptance by Prince Leopold, might with 
perfect dignity signify to the French gov- 
eroment his consent to the withdrawal of 
that acceptance. Count Bismarck imme- 
diately crushed this overture, and we read 
in the despatch which Lord Granville, the 
English foreign minister, sent on July 
15th to Lord Augustus Loftus, his ambas- 
sador at Berlin, the following significant 
passage : — 


Count Bernstoff came to see me this morn- 
ing, and informed me that he had received a 
telegram from Count Bismarck in which he 
expressed his regret that the government of 
the queen had made a proposal which it would 
be impossible for him to recommend for the 
acceptance of his Majesty. 


While Count Bismarck thus paralyzed 
all the efforts of our diplomacy, the legis- 


lative body met on July 13th, The Duc 
de Gramont announced the renunciation 
of his candidature by Prince Leopold, 
adding that the negotiations in progress 
with Prussia were not yet terminated. 
Two notices of interpellation were then 
put down —the one by M. Jerome David, 
who stigmatized in terms offensive to the 
minister the dilatoriness of the negotia- 
tions ; the other by M. Clément Duvernois 
and the Comte de Leusse, couched in 
more proper terms, but pressing for the 
guarantees which the ministers proposed 
to demand to avoid a recurrence of the 
difficulty with Prussia. The authors of 
the last amendment made no attempt to 
conceal from their colleagues that in their 
opinion it was necessary to demand and 
obtain disarmament from Prussia. Clé- 
ment Duvernois said so explicitly in my 
presence. Such a demand was beyond 
our rights; it would have been instantly 
rejected as insulting. This was distinctly 
enough anticipated ; it should have been 
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felt to be a certainty; but there was an 
object in view — to attack the minister in 
his last line of defence, and inflict on him 
a defeat or force him to resign. 

The minister for foreign affairs declared 
with perfect justice that, as negotiations 
were going on, he was precluded from 
speaking, and that consequently he could 
not that day put before the Chamber and 
the country a public statement of the 
affair. 

The discussion of the two interpella- 
tions was then postponed to the sitting of 
July 15th. 

On July rsth the minister took his su- 
preme resolve. The second demand made 
to Prussia had failed, and he could no 
longer be satisfied with the first renuncia- 
tion without going back on his words, 
without humiliation before a Chamber 
which would accuse him of a strange 
shiftiness. The president of the Council 
therefore made at the commencement of 
the sitting a solemn statement in which he 
announced that the reserves were called 
out, and demanded the necessary credits 
for the grave emergencies which were at 
hand. Urgency was voted for the govern- 
ment proposals by an immense majority 
without a division, 

M. Thiers spoke several times, and 
maintained that if we had war it would be 
through the fault of the Cabinet, which 
had obtained substantial satisfaction, and 
had shown itself susceptible on a matter 
of form. MM. Jules Favre and Gambetta 
successively demanded that the official 
documents should be communicated. The 
president of the Council declared that all 
means of conciliation had been tried, and 
read the telegrams which recounted the 
despatch of July 11th from M. de Bis- 
marck to all the Chancelleries in Europe. 

The Diplomatic Gallery was crowded; 
the others were thronged with a hot- 
headed, passionate mob itching already to 
interfere in our debate. The most com- 
mon prudence dictated that the documents 
on which the government relied, and the 
communication of which the Opposition 
incessantly demanded, should be studied 
attentively before being discussed in the 
presence of an excited audience. If the 
debate was continued on documents which 
had not yet been seen, mistake was easy ; 
and in a matter in which the susceptible 
honor of two great nations was involved, 
the least imprudence in the Tribune might 
prove altogether irremediable. So, forti- 
fying myself with Article 50 of the rules 
of the Chamber, which prescribes that 
after urgency has been voted the bureaux 


| should meet immediately to appoint a 
committee, I urged strongly that the pub- 
lic discussion should not be continued 
until the bureaux and the committee had 
heard the ministers, taken cognizance of 
the documents, and drawn up their report. 

In an English Parliament composed of 
practical men careful to avoid illusion, and 
thinking less of pandering to than of en- 
lightening public opinion, the public dis- 
cussion would have been adjourned; it 
would not even have begun before this 
momentous examination had taken place. 
I asked leave to bring the rule under no- 
tice. I obtained it at last, and developed 
my argument amid numerous interrup- 
tions. I said in short: “ Let us not speak 
at this juncture on documents which we 
do not know or with which we have but 
slight acquaintance. When the bureaux, 
and after them the committee, have read 
the despatches and heard the ministers, 
the debate may be usefully and fruitfully 
reopened ; we shall decide then at a public 
sitting and with full knowledge of the 
subject.” In spite of my remarks the 
public debate continued. Speeches were 
delivered by the Comte de Keratry, who 
considered the despatch of Count Bis- 
marck an outrage, and M. Jules Favre, 
who desired the immediate communication 
of the text of that and the other diplomatic 
documents. Voting openly, the Chamber 
rejected the proposal of M. Jules Favre, 
which only attracted sixty-five votes. The 
meeting of the bureaux took place at last, 
and a committee of nine members was 
appointed to consider the proposals and 
to hear the government. 

The committee received the explana- 
tions of the ministers, and read the de- 
spatches which had given rise to the public 
debate ; it appointed the Marquis de Tal- 
houet reporter. At a night sitting which 
began at half past nine in the evening, the 
reporter read the conclusions of the com- 
mittee from the Tribune. The committee 
pronounced the demand of the govern- 
ment, that the king of Prussia should 
undertake not to sanction anew the candi- 
dature of the Prince of Hohenzollern, 
justifiable. It considered the despatch of 
Count Bismarck, which announced offi- 
cially to the Cabinets of Europe that his 
Majesty the king of Prussia had refused 
to receive the ambassador of France again, 
and that he had caused an aide-de-camp 
to intimate to him that he had no fur- 
ther communication to make, an insult to 
the nation. The committee consequently 
recommended the adoption of the govern- 





ment proposals. The first proposal de- 
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manded a supplementary credit of fifty | deputies had not voted. Instead of look- 
millions for the minister of war; the sec- | ing ahead, instead of making preparations, 


ond, another credit of sixteen millions for 
the minister of marine; the third called 
out the Garde Mobile; the fourth author- 
ized the voluntary enlistments, customary 
in time of war, to last during the continu- 
ance of the war itself. The first proposal 
was Carried by two hundred and forty-five 
votes against ten, the second by two hun- 
dred and forty five against one, the other 
two by two hundred and forty-three against 
one. 

In reality the Left, with the Centre and 
the Right, had supported the four pro- 
posals which armed the government for 
the struggle. The minister, covered by 
the sanction of Parliament, could hasten 
his preparations and multiply his means 
of defence or attack. He determined to 
take a step onwards which was neither 
inspired nor advised by the votes of the 
Chamber. Always anxious to forestall 
public opinion, which he only consulted in 
the effervescent whirl of the great city, 
he took the tremendous responsibility on 
himself of declaring war on July 22nd, at 
the very time when the Chambers ad- 
journed. The deputies who were separat- 
ing, reading the declaration of war in the 
Fournal Officiel, recognized the gravity of 
the situation; and since, in such a case, 
the question of responsibility is necessa- 
rily uppermost, I issued to my constitu- 
ents, who were already concerned at the 
turn of events, the following retrospective 
criticism, which I lay before my readers. 

The legislative body which preceded 
ours had committed a grave initial fault. 
It had many times refused the government 
the means of defence and of action, for 
which the latter had been persistently ask- 
ing since 1866. It had voted the military 
law of 1878 for the defensive army alone, 
when it was already only a shadow of the 
original proposal discussed in the Council 
of State, and it had paralyzed the result of 
this attenuated measure by reducing the 
credits demanded for its application. This 
initial fault was the more serious that 
Count Bismarck was setting us a striking 
example on our frontiers. Since Sadowa 
he had had visions of the imperial crown 
of the German Cesars for his sovereign, 
and of an incontestable preponderance for 
his country. Toarrive at this twofold end 
he had organized a formidable army ; and, 
since his Parliament would not vote him 
sufficient credits, he had snapped his fin- 
gers at Parliament. For six years he had 
pressed towards his mark, with the aid of 
the war-treasure, and a budget which the 





| life out. 


it had been cheerfully contended from the 
benches of the Chamber that there would 
be no war, and that, in any case, we would 
face the enemy with the volunteers, or 
with the levy e#” masse. Such was the 
excuse for not augmenting either the cred- 
its or the contingents of the regular army. 
Having been for a year a colleague of the 
minister of war, I ought, in simple justice 
to his memory, to quote some of his ener- 
getic protests. 

“ Gentlemen,” he used to say, “ there is 
a talk of a levy en masse. The real, seri- 
ous, practical levy en masse is the Prus- 
sian system. As toa levy of men without 
military training, it is a monstrous decep- 
tion. To call for big contingents on the 
outbreak of war is also a delusion. With 
the rapidity with which military operations 
are carried out nowadays before the big 
contingents couid be ready the war would 
be finished. You say that volunteers 
would flock to the standards to fight or- 
ganized masses of the enemy. Alas! 
these are poeticdreams. I demand some- 
thing positive. I attach great importance 
to the training of the Garde Mobile in 
musketry and artillery fire. But there is 
a great difficulty in the way — the commit- 
tee will not permit a mobilization for more 
than twelve hours. But where can we find 
the necessary ranges? In view of these 
difficulties the government demanded 
power to assemble the Garde Mobile for 
eight days. I have placed these consid- 
erations before the committee, but I have 
not been able to convince them.” In an- 
other discussion the marshal said further: 
“Gentlemen, I have just opposed the 
committee’s amendment. I cannot hide 
from you that I have no great hope of suc- 
cess. I cannot for long sustain a réle 
which consists in telling you every mo- 
ment that your measures for the army are 
insufficient. How can you tolerate that I 
should be incessantly refused the things 
that I regard as necessary?” 

If Marshal Niel thus renounced respon- 
sibility the Opposition of the Left fool- 
ishly accepted it, and no thanks are due 
to them that the mistake committed was 
not still more serious. I can hear M, 
Garnier Pagés now: — 


What good will it do you? It is mere ma- 
terial force. Ah, if you would rely on moral 
force! How strong you would be if you 
would trust in the people and in liberty! The 
war budget is bringing you to bankruptcy. 
It is a plague, a cancer, which is eating our 
Yes, gentlemen, if I could find a 
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stronger word I would use it, for I wish to 
impress your minds. 


M. Jules Favre was as virulent : — 


What is it I read in the official docu- 
ments ?—that France must be armed like her 
neighbors; I confess, gentlemen, that my 
conscience revolts from such theories. Gen- 
tlemen, specialists are bad judges, for they 
sacrifice everything to their special point of 
view, and they are too apt to forget by what 
overwhelming forces France would be de- 
fended if ever the moment of danger arrived. 


M. Pelletan was determined to bear off 
the palm and out-Herod Herod. 


Gentlemen [said he] I understood the fire- 
men were armed in case of an invasion. But 
is an invasion possible? You would be in- 
dignant if I suggested such an idea, and you 
would be right. 


Such agitation coming from the French 
Tribune always finds an echo. The 
Centre, in alarm, was nervous of the dis- 
satisfaction of the electors ; while not com- 
pletely making common cause with the 
Opposition, they half encouraged it in 
diminishing the credits. 

When the general election of 1869 took 
place, in every district where the Right 
and the Left joined hands against the 
Imperialist candidates they met on com- 
mon ground — the substantial reduction of 
The new legislative 


the military charges. 
body had the same objects in view as that 
which it succeeded. 

In 1870 the establishment for the year 
was reduced by ten thousand men, and 
Ernest Picard, in the discussion of the 
vote on July 2nd, spoke of this reduction 


as insufficient. He demonstrated, unsuc- 
cessfully, it is true, that the reduction 
should be twenty thousand, 

This was the first mistake committed 
by the two legislatures. The Left in- 
sisted on it, and the Centre had not the 
energy toresistit. This fault encouraged 
our inveterate enemy; without it Prussia 
would never have revived a candidature 
which she knew must be distasteful to any 
government which was jealous for the 
honor and security of France. The sec- 
ond fault, which was exclusively attributa- 
ble to the ministry of January 2nd, 1870, 
was the omitting to announce to the 
Chambers immediately and officially the 
renunciation of Prince Antoine, which it 
had accepted in Council as a sufficiently 
satisfactory solution. Tospread the news 
sedulously among deputies and journalists, 
instead of carrying it to the Tribune, was 
to bring about a fatal deadlock. 

By this truckling to the noisiest the 
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government were condemned to follow 
their lead to the bitter end. The minister 
of the interior had the reports of the 
prefects, who almost all testified to the 
burning desire for peace in the provinces, 
and especially among the rural population, 
But the clamor of the great city appeared 
the immediate danger which had to be 
reckoned with. The too-hasty friends of 
the Cabinet drew a picture of the Extreme 
Right eager to take advantage of its hesi- 
tation to upset it. 

If it disappeared would not the brand- 
new constitutional fabric fall with it? 
During the first revolution the Girondins 
had made war to escape from internal diffi- 
culties; the ministry of January 2nd was 
fated to follow their example. It lent a 
terrified ear to those who it supposed re- 
flected public opinion; it was eager not 
only to satisfy, but tosurpass them. They 
had raised the clamor for war; the minis- 
try echoed it, and by way of proving that 
it was more sensitive of affront to the 
national honor than its critics, it plunged 
into the war for which it had no desire. 

In the Council held at the Tuileries on 
July 12th the emperor had declared em- 
phatically in favor of peace; but in his 
new position of constitutional monarch he 
had no choice but to consent to a second 
meeting of the Council, and to the final 
instructions sent to our ambassador at 
Berlin. Count Bismarck, then, was served 
both by the fault for which the French 
Chambers were collectively responsible — 
the higgling with the government over 
efficient: provision for defence — and by 
the individual fault of the ministry in go- 
ing back on its original decision for the 
purpose of escaping from internal trouble 
by yielding to a wave of public opinion, 
the strength of which it exaggerated. To 
ascribe the mistake to the votes of the 
legislative body on July 15th would be 
sheer folly. 

In rejecting the demand of M. Jules 
Favre for the diplomatic documents to be 
laid before the House, and in referring the 
examination of these documents to the 
bureaux, the legislative body at once 
obeyed their own rule and the dictates of 
common prudence, The sixty-five depu- 
ties who voted on that occasion that the 
documents should be laid before the 
House before their minute examination by 
the bureaux, would have hastened the war 
instead of preventing it. 

By accepting with something like una- 
nimity the four proposals of ministers, the 
legislative body armed the government 
for defence. Without precipitating mat- 








ters, without shutting the door to negotia- 
tion, without insisting on war, it recognized 
the emergency just as far as was absolutely 
necessary. Ifthe ministry had asked for 
double, the legislative body would have 
given it, and it would have been right. 
ERNEST PINARD. 
(Ancien Ministre de  Interieur.) 


From Belgravia. 
A GLIMPSE OF GALWAY. 


SURELY few places can surpass in 
beauty of scenery that which surrounds 
one on every side for many miles. And 
here aiso one finds what sometimes 
nature lacks — I mean variety, character, 
impressiveness. Traits which the smil- 
ing, complacent landscapes of Devon- 
shire, Kent, and other counties do not 
always possess. 

I look up at the mountains towering 
above, now hiding their lofty heads ina 
veil of mist, now resplendent in a halo of 
sunshine, now with the torrents rushing 
down their scarred and seamed faces like 
the tears of some grieving giant, while 
below the peaceful valleys are nestling at 
the feet of their great guardians. Beyond 
I see the waves gently rippling against 
the rough and rugged rocks or lashing 
furiously at everything within reach, and 
the lovely, changeful hues of the sea, 
reflecting sometimes the bright blue sky, 
sometimes the dull grey of the lowering 
clouds above, sometimes the green, brown, 
and red seaweed below, or the gold and 
ruby rays of the setting sun, paling grad- 
ually to the faintest yellow and pink tints ; 
on the surface, peace and splendor, under- 
neath, death and danger. Further inland 
I can catch a glimpse of a long lake, deep 
and dreary with the overcasting shadows 
of the encircling mountains, or placid and 
smiling, dancing and glancing in the 
bright beams of Sol, then in the dim dis- 
tance my eyes travel over the beautiful 
heather-bloom moors whose serene ex- 
terior so often covers treacherous bogs, 

When I see all this impressive, this 
grand, this changeful scenery around, to 
me, pride, power, peace, passion, grace, 
glory, angel, and devil — all are typified — 
But in the Winter Erin lies enchained, 

And Desolation weeps where —/ }. 


The two bays which run into the land 
here are called the “ Big Killery ” and the 
“ Little Killery.” They are the only ones 
in Ireland so named. Killery or Killary 
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is derived from Kill--a Celtic word 
meaning a church or burying ground in 
the old days long ago when these bays 
were the refuge for smugglers, and either 
because their ships were anchored here 
in such numbers that the masts resem- 
bled the steeples of churches, or because 
of their vicinity to a burying ground. 

The rocky coast and numerous islands 
make navigation very perilous to the 
uninitiated, so the smugglers, who knew 
every hidden and apparent danger of these 
parts, were often able to dodge and escape 
the revenue cutters. The “ Big Killery” 
is nine miles long and a mile broad in the 
widest places, while the “ Little Killery ” 
is only three miles in length and half a 
mile in breadth. A high mountain divides 
the two, which, except at the mouths, are 
enclosed on every side by these giants of 
earth, the most lofty one being about 
twenty-six hundred feet high. The soil 
here is very poor and in parts very 
shallow, being only a few inches above 
the bare rock. Timber also is scarce and 
often not a tree is to be seen for many 
miles around, though the large logs fre- 
quently found buried in the bogs testify to 
the pre-existence of fertile forests. But 
this absence of wood is partially atoned 
for by the pink, purple, and the rarer 
white, heather which abounds everywhere. 
On the mountain it grows from summit to 
valley, then, still spreading its luxuriant 
cloak over the marshy moors, from sea to 
river, from river to lake. There are 
several kinds of this pretty flower to be 
found here, in great varieties of shape 
and color. Where the heather can find 
no root, the graceful fern, the velvety 
moss and the clinging ivy take its place, 
and peer out from many a niche and cover 
many a barren spot, though nature cannot 
always succeed in hiding the big, bare 
boulders of rock which often rear their 
bald, grey heads above the heather on the 
mountain-side, looking sometimes in the 
distance like innumerable tombstones. 

Connected with the sea by a small 
tortuous river are two lovely lakes, where 
in due season salmon and trout are to be 
found, while the Killeries contain every 
variety of marine fish. The seal also, 
with its beautiful big eyes, can be seen 
playing about, and bobbing its head in 
and out of the water, and some forty 
years ago even a whale was captured on 
this coast, having got stranded in the 
“ Little Killery.” Its huge skull, which I 
have seen myself, is still preserved. 

The curlew’s plaintive cry mingles with 





the chitter-chatter of the mischievous 
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magpie. The heron perches itself on a 
rock, or skims the waves, with its long 
legs stretched out behind it, while a flock 
of sea-gulls hover over the water where a 
shoal of herrings or mackerel are just 
visible. A few yards further off the 
hooded crow flaps by, or a hawk wings its 
way. over the mountain, carrying in its 
cruel claws the quivering body of a little 
linnet or some other small bird. While 
more inland the golden-crested wren, the 
kingfisher, the blue tit, the corncrake, 
the thrush, the impudent robin and many 
others can be seen hopping about or flying 
swiftly through the air; suddenly a grouse 
ora pheasant starts up from the heather 
with the well-known whirr-whirr. Over 
the heights above soars the golden eagle, 
whose kingly race is now almost extermi- 
nated by the peasants, on account of the 
damage they do in carrying off lambs. 
Weasels, stoats, and magpies are killed 
by strychnine, inserted into raw eggs by 
means ofa quill and scattered about the 
mountain-tops. In these parts the foxes 
are trapped, the country being too bogg 

and mountainous to allow of hunting. 
Otters are also trapped on account of their 
valuable skins. 

Wild flowers grow in profusion, espe- 
cially several varieties of orchids, and 
here the wild fuchsia develops into high 
bushes and even trees, drooping its 


graceful branches and scarlet bells along 
the roadside. And now having briefly 
described nature, its birds, beasts, and 
flowers, let us turn to the natives of the 
neighborhood. ; 

The first feature that particularly struck 
me about them and theirs was the uni- 


versal leanness, With few exceptions 
men, women, children, Cogs, cattle, sheep, 
goats, fowls, ponies, donkeys, pigs, all are 
thin. Itis not certainly a superabundance 
of activity that causes this, for both man 
ard beast take life very leisurely. At 
this season, too, the former have a suffi- 
ciency of food, though I am afraid the 
latter are not equally fortunate, as the 
pasture is both poor and coarse, which 
accounts, I suppose, for three Irish cows 
only giving the same quantity of milk that 
one English cow would give. Though 
the natives and their four-footed belong- 
ings are naturally lazy, both are capable 
of great exertion when absolutely neces- 
sary as, for instance, on Fair days, when 
the men and women, driving flocks of 
sheep, pigs, or cattle to sell, will walk 
miles to get to the market, and not seem 
a bit the worse, 

The peasant’s cottage, or cabin, as it is 
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called, built by himself, and varyiwg in 
size, contains from one to two rooms. 
The average size of the cabins is about 
thirty feet long and fifteen or twenty feet 
broad. The thick walls are built of large 
stones piled up one on the top of another 
and cemented on the inside only. The 
roofs are thatched, and secured with ropes 
of Indian weed, to which are attached 
heavy stones, to prevent the covering 
from being blown away, for in the winter 
the wind sometimes blows a perfect hurri- 
cane and occasionally completely over- 
turns cars that are being driven along. 
The windows of the cabins are very small 
and do not open, and, as the glass is gen- 
erally opaque with grime, the inhabitants 
are chiefly dependent on the open door 
for light and air. The floors are of mud 
or uneven stone. The furniture consists 
mainly of a dirty deal table, a couple of 
chairs, a bed, and sometimes a small 
dresser. The cooking category comprises 
a kettle, an iron pot, and one or two 
wooden tubs, which, with a few bits of 
crockery, a stray spoon and knife, a little 
tin oil-lamp, a zinc pail, a pair of tongs, and 
some bedding, completes the list of their 
principal household possessions. The 
thick wooden rafters,overhead are used 
for hanging everything and anything on, 
from a dirty cloth to a raw rabbit’s skin. 
Most of the cabins have no chimneys out- 
side, and many no proper hearths inside. 
The peat fire burns on the floor against 
one of the four walls, and the smoke, if it 
likes, goes through a hole in the roof, so 
it is wonderful that the unprotected thatch 
does not catch a light. By the by, it is 
pretty to see, in the summer, a perfect 
crop of grass, weeds, or wild flowers grow- 
ing on some of the roofs. 

In passing, I may mention that wher 
any gentleman’s house requires the chim 
neys swept, they are done in a most prim- 
itive way. A holly bush, to which are 
attached two pieces of rope, is pulled up 
and down the chimney by a man covered 
with a cloth holding one end of the rope 
inside the room, and another man holding 
the other end from the outside, on the 
roof. But to return to the cabin. Besides 
the family of, perhaps, a father, mother, 
and five or six children, the above often 
contains a cow, one or two calves, a mon- 
grel dog, a couple of pigs, and several 
fowls, which at night roost on the rafters. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the dirt, dust, 
and overcrowding of these habitations, 
not a single one of those I have entered 
ever smelt close or offensive in any way, 
which is owing, I suppose, to the doors 
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always being open and to the purifying 
powers of the peat smoke. The only 
thing to be feared when one visits a cabin 
where they give you a chair and a hearty 
“God bless you. You are welcome,” is 
that you may carry away with you some of 
the vermin that swarm on the unclean 
clothes of the poor people. 

The peasantry live on Indian meal, po- 
tatoes, fish, milk, and also tea, which they 
do not think fit to drink under half-a-crown 
or three and four shillings a pound. Meat 
they seldom taste or appreciate. They 
sometimes eat two kinds of seaweed, 
called crannock and sloke, which are gath- 
ered at thespring tides. The crannock is 
prepared by first drying and then boiling 
in milk, but some eat it raw. Sloke is 
cooked when fresh in butter, but often in 
water, as few can afford butter. 

The natives consume more meal than 
Potatoes, and drink great quantities of 
Strong tea, which gives them dyspepsia. 
The meal is either “run through ” a little 
milk or water into a porridge or else mixed 
with water into a kind of cake, two inches 
thick and about the size round of a soup 
plate. They bake this flat cake in the 
iron pot which is suspended on a hook 
over the peat fire. 

They catch their own fish in summer, 
selling what they don’t want. In the 


winter those that can afford it buy salt 


fish. 

Speaking of fish, I may mention that 
the people along this coast object very 
much to trawling, as it drivessaway the 
fish on which their livelihood partly de- 
pends. And I must say that it is all the 
less excusable when the principal offend- 
ers are gentlemen with more money than 
consideration, as they only trawl for 
amusement. 

Every family owns a cow, and some 
have two, three, and four cows and fowls, 
and many keep calves, ducks, pigs, and 
geese, which they sell at the fairs unless 
annexed by the landlords for rent. Often 
the landlords, when the tenants cannot 
pay, take out the money in work from 
them. 

Some of the peasants possess also don- 
keys, which are used in the springtime 
to carry up the seaweed from the shore 
for fertilizing the ground. The seaweed 
ought to make the potatoes wholesome 
and strengthening, as they become im- 
pregnated with the iodine which seaweed 
contains. Besides the potatoes, rye, oats, 
barley, and occasionally cabbages, are 
grown. 

A famine io Ireland was feared the win- 
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ter before last, owing to the potato disease. 
The year previously potatoes were about 
24d. and 3d. a stone, but in 1890 they rose 
togd@.and 1od.astone. Should there ever 
be a bad famine again, one who has lived 
among the people all his life and knows 
them well fears that revolt and outrage 
will be renewed. If the peasantry here 
are typical of the nation at large, 1 must 
say that the Irish do not meet their 
troubles half way, for those I knew seemed 
quite unconcerned at the threatened Ca- 
lamity, though only a few miles off are to 
be seen on the seashore several piles of 
stones marking the graves of the numbers 
who fell victims to the terrible famine of 
1846 and the cholera which followed the 
year after, 

Poteen, potheen, or putheen, the cele- 
brated Irish drink, is forbidden to be sold 
or bought. It is a strong, pure spirit, dis- 
tilled from oats or barley, the spirit from 
the barley being the best. I Aear it tastes 
like Scotch whiskey. Any one found in 
the possession of this unlawful liquor is 
heavily fined, the amount ranging from 
£6 to £50. 

The people round seem very temperate, 
which according to one authority is a bad 
sign, for he says that Ireland sober means 
Ireland dangerous, on the grounds that 
when they mean mischief they do not drink 
for fear of letting out their secret schemes. 

The country here, extending very many 
miles, is in the hands of a few, who let out 
the holdings to the peasants at about the 
rate of 25s. an Irish acre, an Irish acre 
being equal to one and one-third of an 
English acre. Each holding includes so 
much bog-land for the supply of peat for 
fuel. One of the alleged reasons for the 
persistent persecution and boycotting of 
one of the well-known landowners in these 
parts is that this person charged extra 
rents for everything, one being for bog- 
land and one for the seaweed from the 
shore for fertilizing the potato crop. 

Certainly, 1 think every one should have 
free use of the seaweed, of which there is 
far more than enough forall. They might 
as well charge the tenants for sailing on 
the sea in front of their property. 

Although so much bog-land goes witha 
house reoted by any gentleman, the fuel 
costs him almost as much as coal would in 
Englard, the expense being in the wages 
to the people who prepare the peat for 
use. First, the peat has to be dug out in 
pieces a foot long and three inches thick, 
then “footed,” that is, stuck up on end in 
groups of fours or fives for the wind and 
sun to dry them. Finally, all the pieces 
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are carried by people in baskets, called 
“‘creals,” or creels, which are slung on 
their backs, either to the edge of the road- 


| about. 
| I saw, also, an old iron kettle and a tin 


boxes and bits of pipe stems strewn 
The last time I went to this place 


side to be taken away by carts, or else they | pot, but how they came there I don’t know, 
bring the peat all the way in their creels | unless they had been used to contain holy 


to the place where it is to be stacked and 
thatched for the winter. As this fuel con- 


water. While the “keening ” and smok- 
ing is going on, the coffin bearers having 


sumes very quickly, a great quantity is | walked three times round the centre with 


required for the cold weather. The peat, 
which is decayed vegetable matter, varies 
in color from light brown to almost black, 
the darkest being the best. It is these 
cut-up bog-lands and pieces of peat lying 


about or footed which often disfigure the | 


scenery along the roads. But as every 
bit has to be carried by the men and 
women on their backs as far as the road- 
side at the least, every yard further from 
it means so much more time and trouble. 
One of the most curious places in this 
neighborhood is the burying ground of 
the people, and in their eyesa most sacred 
spot, from whence it is sacrilege to take 
away even a bit of wood ora stone. It is 
a small, thickly timbered piece of land like 
a spinney, and is covered with stone heaps. 
The space now available is so limited that 
the same graves are used over and over 
again. If ata funeral there is not enough 


room in the grave they wish to put their 
dead, they push the last old coffin down 
even till it breaks, and in digging they 


sometimes throw up skulls and bones. 
The burial service is often performed 
without the presence of a priest. When 
the coffin, which is occasionally only an 
old wooden box, such as a disused cham- 
pagne case, is first carried in, it is taken 
three times round the centre of the ground 
by a narrow path encircling the prescribed 
area. During this ceremony, the mourners 
go each to his or her own grave, that is, 
where any of their family are buried. 
There they kneel down for a few minutes, 
cross themselves and pray. Then com- 
mences the “keening,” or crying, which 
sounds very weird. Some families are 
locally celebrated for their powers of keen- 
ing. Both sexes take part in the lamenta- 
tions, but, as usual where “ giving tongue ” 
is ever concerned, the women of course 
have the best of it in making the most 
noise. 

Afterwards they sit on the stones cover- 
ing their respective graves, and both men 
and women commence smoking. For this 
purpose they either bring a box of to- 
bacco with them or some tobacco twist in 
their pockets and a number of clay pipes, 
the long stems of which they break a 
piece off. Evidence of this custom is left 
behind in the shape of empty tobacco 





it, put iton the ground and dig the shal- 
low grave. This done, the white sheet 
shrouding the coffin is removed and the 
latter is lowered into its resting place. If 
a priest is present he reads prayers and 
sprinkles holy water over the coffin and 
over the people, who stand up and bow 
themselves. When the bottle, sometimes 
it is an old soda-water one, which contained 
the holy water has been emptied, it is 
broken in pieces and the bits thrown into 
the grave, also the pins that fastened the 
pall, so that nothing may be used again. 
The earth is then shovelled back, and any 
bones that have been disturbed, and the 
large flat stones piled up again. This 
completes the ceremony. The mourners 
begin to disperse and the entrance to the 
burying ground is closed up once more 
by branches of trees laid across. Those 
who have come long distances return on 
the shabby cars waiting beyond, and the 
near neighbors go back on foot. On Sat- 
urday nights some of the people visit this 
cemetery to pray by their own graves. 
One of the peculiarities of this place is 
that, notwithstanding the very damp cli- 
mate, and how near the surface the bodies 
are buried, the atmosphere there is as pure 
as possible, a worm is never to be seen, 
and the one or two wooden crosses and 
the wooden boxes lying about are as sound 
as possible. This sacred enclosure also 
contains a holy well where cures are pop- 
ularly supposed to be effected. At the 
present time there is a peasant here who 
declares that once when he was blind he 
leant over the holy well till at last he saw 
a trout in it and immediately his sight was 
restored. But as one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the Irish seems to be exag- 
geration, I feel rather sceptical about this 
story. Even their miles are longer than 
ours, and their acres broader, an English 
mile only being equal to three-quarters of 
an Irish mile, and an English acre equals 
a little over two-thirds of an Irish acre. 
However, to return to the well. Besides 
the one I have mentioned, there is another 
holy one in a field near. This wellan En- 
glish and a Protestant gentleman, mark 
you, has had fenced in to prevent the 
cattle from damaging it. The other Sun- 
day I saw two people walking round and 
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round this sacred spot and one dropping 
a stone each time they completed a circle. 
Afterwards they knelt down for @ few 
minutes and then departed. These holy 
wells are about a foot deep, and enclosed 
by stones. They only containa very little 
water left by the last rainfall. ‘ 

The chief amusements of the peasantry 
are going to the village fairs and having 
dances in their cabins. The fairs are 
principally held in the summer, and the 
dances mostly in the winter, They begin 
about nine or ten in the evening, and keep 
it up to the early hours of the morning. 
Sunday nights are the favorite times. As 
they are orderly and sober, this dancing is 
a very harmless amusement. I have seen 
four of these dances, which generally 
take place when a piper or fiddler passes 
that way. The last dance but one I was 
at, was held in one of the smaller cabins. 
In this limited space there were six peo- 
ple jigging and five or six looking on. 
The piper was playing, accompanied by 
his son on atin whistle, his wife hushing 
a baby in the corner, the eldest daughter, 
with her weird face and shock of red hair, 
peeping out near her, and three or four 
small children, also of the piper’s family, 
were lying in a bed built in the wall, and 
being chastised every now and then for 
being awake! Besides this small crowd, 
there were two pigs under the bed, a cow 
and two calves reposing on some dried 
heather or sedge, and several fowls roost- 
ing on the rafters above. The whole pic- 
turesque scene was partially shadowed, 
and partially lit up, by the glow from the 
peat fire and the dim light of a small oil 
lamp. Some few can do a polka, or a sort 
of lancers, but the most usual, and the 
most popular, dance is the monotonous 
jig. Itis performed by two rows of peo- 
ple facing each other, and doing a kind of 
shuffle on alternate feet, varied by occa- 
sionally changing sides. When a couple 
wish to finish, they cross hands, turn each 
other round once or twice, and then retire. 
The chief merit of the jig seems to be in 
who can keep it up the longest for the two 
who are the last to stop are applauded by 
the on-lookers. Those who join in the 
dance give a penny or twopence to the 
piper, according to their means. A trav- 
elling musician can always depend upon 
the hospitality of the natives, as he jour- 
neys from place to place. 

The Irish pipes differ in construction 
from the Scotch pipes, and when the 
player is standing he props up on a stick 
his right knee, against which he presses 
the longest wooden tube to keep the air 
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| in, and to produce a certain note. Many 
of the peasantry can only speak Irish, a 
language quite distinct in itself and utterly 
unintelligible to my English ears, to which 
it sounds like German, being rather gut- 
tural, Those who know English speak it 
very correctly, and do not drop their aspi- 
rates as the lower classes in England do. 
Both men and women smoke and chew 
tobacco. 

In these parts there still exists the old 
pillion fashion of riding. When a fair is 
being held anywhere, one always meets 
several couples on horseback, the woman 
sitting sideways and holding on to the 
man in front. Sometimes the horse or 
Connemara pony, a sturdy little creature, 
Carries instead two men, or a woman and 
a bale of flannel which is fastened’ on to 
the straw saddle, and the husband or 
brother leading the animal. Once I saw 
a woman riding sideways by herself, and 
holding an umbrella up, as it was raining. 
She looked so peculiar. An umbrella 
here is a great sign of opulence. 

The roads are remarkably good, and 
also remarkably hard, as those who have 
fallen can testify. Their only fault is 
their want of width, which scarcely allows 
two cars to pass abreast. As it is, a 
driver has sometimes to turn one of the 
side seats up. Cows, donkeys, sheep, 
pigs, ducks, geese, and fowls wander along 
the highways at their own sweet will, and 
are so tame that if anybody or anything is 
coming by they move out of the way in 
the most leisurely manner, and the pigs 
almost sneer at you as you pass for not 
knowing better than thus to disturb your 
betters, the backbone of Ireland. 

As timber is so scarce, walls take the 
place of palings and fences. They are 
built of large, flat stones quarried from 
the mountains, and piled up to the height 
required, but only sometimes is cement 
used to fasten the stones together. It is 
much more usual to see ferns and moss 
growing between the crevices. 

Living long distances from towns and 
villages, the people are greatly dependent 
on their own exertions. They build their 
own cabins, shear their own sheep, card, 
spin, and dye the wool, which when spun 
they send away to be woven into flannel 
or thick frieze. The latter is made up 
into suits for the men and boys by some 
so-called tailor in a village or town. The 
women generally make their own and their 
children’s clothes. They obtain a brown 
dye by boiling down a certain white-look- 
ing lichen or moss, which grows on the 
rocks. A yellow hue they get from a par- 
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ticular heather, but the scarlet colors they | 
have to buy. The women, most of whom 
are barefooted, wear chiefly short red 
skirts, dark, nondescript bodices, and scar- 
let or brown checked shawls over their 
heads and shoulders, and a few have white 
shawls looking more like blankets. Some- 
times they draw their skirts up over their 
heads instead. Many of the old women 
look very nice and neat in their close- 
fitting white caps or mutches tied under 
the chin. The children’s dresses are of 
rough white flannel. They go about with- 
out any hats, stockings, or shoes. 

The men and boys are generally shod, 
and can sometimes boast of socks. On 
Sundays several clean white collars are to 
be seen. 

Almost all are strict Roman Catholics, 
and attend chapel very regularly, great 
distances being no excuse. The sermons 
are preached in Irish. Each parish is 
under two priests. The parish I was in 
embraces an area of fifty-nine thousand 
acres, though, of course, this includes un- 
inhabited mountains, Still the work must 
be very hard, having often to go miles in 
the wind, rain, and cold at winter time. 
Both the priests here are teetotallers for 
the sake of example, and not bigoted tee- 
totallers either, for I saw one pour some 
whiskey into a bottle to take to a sick 
The education of the chil- 


parishioner. 
dren is under the supervision of the 
priests, though the school nearest here 
was built by an English Protestant land- 
lord. Notwithstanding the great distances 
some of the pupils have to go, and the 
continual rains, the attendance is very 


regular. The children from this neigh- 
borhood have to walk ten miles a day to 
be taught. They have all the advantages 
of a good elementary education, which the 
parents could never have had, as they are 
very ignorant and superstitious. 

The School Board not having yet ex- 
tended its benign influence over these 
parts, the poor pupils do not enjoy the 
privileges of learning French, music, etc., 
so I shudder to think what incompetent 
servants, mechanics, and tradesmen they 
will make in the future without these ac- 
complishments! The only power that can 
enforce regular attendance here is the 
power of the priest’s tongue, which power 
the present priests of this parish use 
rightly on the side of law and order; and 
though one of them I know advocates 
Home Rule, still he always denounces 
from the altar the slightest transgression 
of the law, and in his former curé, during 
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to suppress outrages. It is much to be 
regretted that all the priests in Ireland do 
not use their power with equal discretion. 
A Protestant myself, and with little liking 
for the generality of those who represent 
religion, be they Ranter, Canter, or Cath- 
olic, still I must have been fortunate 
enough in my acquaintance with the Irish 
priesthood, for the only one I knowis a 
very peaceable, broad-minded, well-read, 
well-informed, clever man. I almost think 
he would renounce Home Rule if he saw 
the assembling together of the representa- 
tives of his country. All the forty-four 
years of his life he has never been to En- 
gland, so he has still to look forward to 
one day seeing the Zoological Gardens, 
the House of Commons, the pantomimes 
and all the other great sights of London. 

My priestly friend attributes the Irish 
agitations to secret societies going 
amongst the people, and working on the 
feelings of the ignorant. And yet, at the 
same time, he acknowledges that the 
Roman Catholic Church has paramount 
power. If so, it is able to, and ought to, 
counteract the evil influences of these so- 
cieties. Otherwise, we can come to but 
one of twoconclusions: if secret societies 
exist and flourish under the very eyes, and 
with the knowledge of, the Church, then 
the Church must either be for them, though 
it be only passively, or the secret societies 
possess, after all, the greater power, and 
defy priests and purgatory together. An 
Irish landlord told me himself that on one 
occasion two Priests threatened his life 
because he would not vote with them on 
some local matter. This must have been 
an encouraging example to the “ moon- 
lighters.” Fortunately, the head priest 
and curate of this parish are quite a differ- 
ent stamp of men, and would be the first 
to condemn violence of word, thought, or 
deed. 

However, to return from priest to peas- 
ant. Both men and women work in the 
field, the former earning 7s. 6d. a week, 
and the latter §s.a week. Although this 
is less than an English laborer would get, 
still they do not work so well or so quickly, 
and require constant supervision. Some- 
times the landlords take the rents out in 
work, instead of in money. Besides field 
labor, the peasantry are employed as herds 
to look after the cattle, sheep, and goats 
on the mountains, or to fish for their mas- 
ters or do anything else that is required of 
them. Those who fish on their own ac- 
count can, with ordinary luck, make enough 
money from the result of their hauls, which 
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they sell at the principal villages, to keep 
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them all the winter. But more profitable 
to the people than any fish or bird that 
they ever catch, is that pretentious pouter 
pigeon, the tourist, who is plucked and 
sold with great success during the summer 
months. 

The boats in general use on this coast 
are called canoes. They are supposed to 
be the facsimile in shape and construction 
of the ones the natives here had before, 
and ever since, the Norman Conquest. 
These canoes are about sixteen feet long 
and four and a half feet broad. They 
have no keel or rudder, and are easily up- 
set, but at the same time they can float in 
only a few inches of water ; they are made 
of tarred canvas, lined inside with a very 
thin layer of wood, with slender wooden 
staves across, and three seats for the row- 
ers. The oars are long and narrow, with 
hardly any blade ; instead of rullocks, bits 
of wood are stuck in upright on the sides 
to secure the oars by means of holes in 
the handles, which are slipped over these 
sticks. Owing to the rocky coast and the 
frail construction of these canoes, great 
care and experience is required in navi- 
gating them, for a very slight knock 
against a sharp point would pierce the 
canvas and thin wood through. 

There are two classes of people in Ire- 
land, or at any rate in the west of Ireland, 


who manage to make the proverbial silk 
purses out of sows’ ears, when the pigs 
have to be sold to pay exorbitant interest 
—I refer to bankers and shopkeepers. 
The former charge the poor people from 
eight toten per cent. interest on loans, and 


the latter charge thus for credit. First 
one shilling for entering in their books, 
and sixpence in the pound, per month, for 
as long as the bill remains due. For in- 
stance, if a man buys one hundredweight 
of flour for ten or eleven shillings, and 
does not pay for six months, he will pay 
threepence per month interest, and one 
shilling for entering ; so the shopkeepers 
make about thirty per cent. by the inter- 
est alone, apart from the original profit on 
each article and the fee for booking. In 
some newspaper it was said that if it were 
not for the shopkeepers the people would 
starve. But I say that if it were not 
for the shopkeepers the people would 
live and be able to put by. A certain 
reasonable interest for credit is only fair 
and right, but surely honesty should draw 
the line at something under thirty per 
cent. ! 

And now, having given a slight descrip- 
tion of nature and the natives of the Wild 
West, I should just like to add a few 
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remarks about the people, judging from 
my own observations of those of this 
neighborhood. I like the people, though 
[ must say they are improvident, thrift- 
less, dirty, lazy, ignorant, and untruthful, 
but at the same time, fairly honest, 
grateful for kindness, very contented, 
very respectful, generous, and peaceably 
inclined. I dare say those who read this 
will shake their heads in dissent at the 
words, “ peaceably inclined; so they 
are naturally, and were quiet enough till 
agitators from other parts came secretly 
amongst them, and worked on their igno- 
rance, using threats, which were some- 
times put into practice when resistance 
was made. 

Why, I don’t believe the majority of 
the peasantry here know the meaning of 
the words, “* Home Rule,” and they listen 
with equal indifference to their piper 
playing “ The Wearing of the Green,” 
“St. Patrick’s Day,” or “God Save the 
Queen.” As long as they can jig through 
life leisurely, they don’t care what the 
tune is, or who pays the piper. One can 
abuse all the Parnells, O’Connors, and 
O’Briens, or any other Irishman that ever 
played the patriot, and they don’t mind; 
potatoes, pigs, a pipe, and a sly pull at 
potheen are all they care about. Noone 
can, with justice, say that the landlords 
have been altogether blameless, or that 
the tenants can boast clear consciences. 
A little more “give” and a little less 
“take” on both sides was and is required, 
but it is the turbulent minority who are 
most in fault, not the indifferent majority. 

To the evil influence of secret societies, 
self-seeking sinners and suspected saints, 
is due, and on their own shoulders be, the 
disgrace that brands Ireland of the past, 
Ireland of the present, but, we believe 
and hope, #o# Ireland of the future. 

B. S. KNOLLYS, 


From The Nineteenth Century, 
A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY PARSON, 


IT is about thirty years ago since read- 
ers of history —I do not mean historians 
— began to be consciously tired of the 
details of campaigns and battles. We 
had become a peace-loving generation, a 
generation that was averse to having its 
feelings harrowed, a generation that had 
begun to doubt whether martial glory was 
the only glory, a generation that had set 
itself to ask whether the uneventful hum- 
drum life of the present was not after all 
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worth living, and then went on to ask, | 
rather hazily, whether there was anything | 
like it in the past. So a new school of 
historians rose up, whose teachers began 
to investigate the origin, growth, and de-| 
velopment of our institutions ; and one of 
them, John Richard Green, struck out a 
line of his own when he began and 
brought to completion that work of real 
genius and original research, the “ Short 
History of the English People.” 

When a man strikes out a new idea he 
may have reason to complain that others 
appropriate it and claim it as their own, but 
he certainly will not be able to keep it to 
himself. The good seed with a living germ 
in it is sure to spring up he knoweth not 
how. And so it has come to pass that the 
people have become curious to know how 
the people \ived in ages past, and feel only 
a languid interest in the exploits of kings 
and great captains, or armies and navies, 
and champions and conquerors. There is 
a voice which is calling out from the hearts 
of the very ordinary foik inhabiting these 
islands, and which seems to be saying to 
those who know, “ Tell us something about 
ourselves in the past by telling us how 
such as we lived, and thought, and strug- 
gled in the old days.” It is not easy to 
supply the demand for this sort of infor- 
mation which has arisen of late among us. 


In the first place, we have to begin by 
combating the immense mass of gratuitous 
assumptions and contemptuous prejudices 
which have held the field so long; we 
have to prove that a great deal that we 


learnt of our accredited teachers was 
wrong, and to attempt to gain confidence 
in our own conclusions by showing that 
such as were before us were by no means 
infallible, and sometimes committed them- 
selves to quite untenable theories. Of 
course, when men venture upon this line 
they are sure to appear presumptuous, 
and something more. But that is not ail. 
The saying, “ Blessed is the land that has 
no history,” is a very pregnant saying, 
and part of its meaning is that when peo- 
ple lead a quiet and prosperous life, with- 
out much ambition and without great 
calamities or violent changes, the records 
of their lives and proceedings are apt to 
appear dull and uninteresting to those 
that come after, and so they are often 
without compunction consigned to the 
dust-bin, the rag-bag, or the flames. Only 
here and there does an eccentric nonde- 
script, with a bee in his bonnet, find him- 
self possessed by a mania for scrutinizing 
the most wsedess documents that come in 
his way, and employ himself in decipher- 





ing parish papers, bailiff's accounts, and 
other such lumber, and the older they are 
the happier he is to meet with them and 
transcribe them. It is a very curious 
and wholly irrepressible and incurable 
monomania; but, I grieve to say — for by 
my confession I shall be sure to incur 
the ridicule and scornful pity of my fel- 
low-creatures — I grieve to say that I am 
one who suffers from this form of mad- 
ness. 

When I am too weary to sleep, or to 
read, or to talk, or to think, or to listen, I 
have, for many years past, found a sooth- 
ing and healthful recreation in simply 
copying something which has never been 
printed and is never likely to be, some- 
thing which not everybody can read, and 
very few would care to read, if they could 
make it out. I “draw the line some- 
where.” I draw the line for the most part 
at the fifteenth century. Everything that 
comes to my hands before that time I 
fasten upon and set to work at; but when 
a document is less than five hundred years 
old it is a little too modern for my taste. 
But when I get a roll, or even a convey- 
ance, of the fourteenth century, or better 
—a great deal better —of the thirteenth, 
or sometimes even of the twelfth, I ama 
happy man, and I copy patiently on, and 
the result is — virtue rewarded. 

Lest the reader should do me the injus- 
tice of supposing that this kind of em- 
ployment is the business of my life, I 
must needs inform him that I spend only 
my leisure moments in this foolish diver- 
sion. It is the amusement of my odd 
minutes and odd half-hours; but I am 
sometimes amazed at myself when I see 
how my collection of miscellaneous tran- 
scripts has grown. Nevertheless, it is a 
subject of constant regret, and of no little 
perplexity, to observe how very rarely I 
come upon any documents which throw 
light upon the daily life and social status 
of the country clergy during this early 
time. My lamented friend, Mr. Cadaver- 
ous, used to say that we know quite as 
much about them as was good for us; but 
this was one of his contradictious sayings, 
and of a piece with another saying of his 
that the English clergy and the English 
monasteries were deteriorated and cor- 
rupted by the rise of the universities, and 
by the fashion of young men seeking that 
sort of learning abroad which they could 
have found just as well, or better, at 
home, and that the clergy ceased to be 
interesting by reason of their being over- 
governed, and cowed, and snubbed by the 
bishops and other overbearing function- 
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aries, when the academics begin to lift up 
their heads on high and to walk with a 
proud look, This odd position of his he 
would take up with some vehemence at 
times, but I noticed that, like many other 
dogmatists, he was wont to support it less 
by evidence adduced than by unhesitating 
assertion. Peace be with him! I intend 
to publish the cream of his note-book 
some day. When they appear the world 
will know that there has been a prophet 
among them. 

Among the many old manuscripts which 
I have copied verbatim and literatim, one 
of the most curious and precious is what 
we should now call a balance sheet, or 
account of receipts and expenditure of a 
certain bailiff, or clerk, or managing man, 
who was in the employment of the Rev. 
John de Gurnay, rector of Harpley, in the 
county of Norfolk, for the year ending 
Michaelmas, 1306. Harpley is about 
seven or eight miles from Sandringham, 
two from Houghton, and twelve from 
Lynn. Here the Gurnays had a house of 
some pretension as early as the reign of 
Henry the Second, and I dare say even 
earlier, and they were the lords of a small 
manor, which was called after them Gur- 
nay’s Manor, 

My friend the Rev. John was almost 
certainly the son of a certain Sir John de 
Gurnay, and almost as certainly a younger 
son, or he would not have taken holy 
orders and accepted the family living as 
he did, apparently before the reign of 
Edward the First was much more than 
half over. Now, it came to pass that his 
elder brother died leaving no issue, and, 
for anything that appears to the contrary, 
unmarried, and the Rev. John succeeded 
to the family estates, which were not in- 
considerable, and for the most part lying 
about in three or four parishes in the 
neighborhood. Bailiffs’ accounts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are to 
be met with by the thousand all over En- 
gland; they are not very exciting reading 
-- they are, in fact, caviare to the general. 
I have handled many hundreds of them, I 
have copied or analyzed many scores; but 
accounts of so early a date as this one 
that lies before me are at least compara- 
tively rare ; and of anything like a balance 
sheet rendered to @ country clergyman by 
his factor during the reign of Edward the 
First, I have never yet met with or heard 
of an example, except this one that lies 
before me. 


It will be seen that this unique docu- 
ment furnishes us with a great deal of very 
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curicus and minute information regarding 
the rector’s way of life, habits, social sta- 
tus, and other matters, such as could only 
be gleaned from such a source as this. If 
we have now and then to read between 
the lines and draw our inferences from 
slight indications, this is only what we are 
always compelled to do in studying the 
past. For the past must be studied, or it 
can never be known. 

I hesitated at first where I should begin 
— but after consideration it seems to me 
best to say a word about the house in 
which this worthy clergyman lived, and 
to show my readers what sort of a house 
it was. In that part of Norfolk where 
Harpley is situated, stone is scarce and 
dear; the making of bricks was an art 
which had almost perished among us, and 
even if it had existed hereabouts, brick 
earth, such as our ancestors would have 
thought it worth their while to bake into 
bricks, was not to be found. Moreover, 
the rights of the homagers of every manor 
to “turbary ” and collecting of furze, and 
lopping and topping of trees growing in 
certain parts of the manor — that is, the 
right of providing themselves with fuel in 
one form or another —- was very jealously 
watched, and whereas in Harpley there 
were two or three manors whose territories 
overlapped or ran into one another, the 
attempt to appropriate any large portion 
of the common stock of fuel for the pur- 
pose of burning brick would have been 
resented with great indignation, and some- 
thing like a rebellion; certainly a succes 
sion of ugly riots would have been the 
inevitable result of such an invasion of 
the common rights of the inhabitants. 
On the other hand, there was a great deal 
more timber grown and standing all over 
the island, and especially over Norfolk, 
than is now to be found, and much more 
importance was attached to the woods of 
a manor than some good people are 
inclined to suppose. Timber was by far 
the most important building material used 
in East Anglia. But it was not the only 
one. The dwellings of the working 
classes were made almost exclusively of 
what we call “clay lump” in our part of 
the world; but the houses of the gentry 
and well-to-do were either constructed 
wholly of timber, or more frequently they 
were built, partly of timber and partly of 
clay lump, as the old stud-work houses 
were built, of which some very interesting 
specimens may still be found in Cheshire 


/and Shropshire, and, in fact, everywhere 


where timber was comparatively plentiful 
and stone was costly or scarce. 
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So it was in the case of Mr. Gurnay’s 
house. He had some substantial repairs 
to carry out this year upon his Harpley 
property, and chiefly upon a house which 
I suspect had recently been burnt down, 
for the house is spoken of as “ formerly 
the house of David Faber,” and it looks 
as if this house had been rebuilt from the 
ground. I think, too, that the great barn 
or “grange” adjoining the manor house 
had been seriously injured by the fire, and 
the rectory house itself had not escaped 
unscathed. Therefore it became neces- 
sary to provide timber and rafters and 
scantlings and beams, and several hun- 
dred weight of nails and bolts and clamps 
and other iron “fixings,” for the new 
work. But the expense did not end there. 
In the account there are entries for 
digging clay and for the cartage thereof, 
and inasmuch as water was scarce — and 
it seems to have been very scarce — some 
expense was incurred in carting water for 
mixing with the clay, z.é., for making the 
clay jump of which the walls of the houses 
were in part built, while the barn seems 
to have been made exclusively of this 
material, and after it was finished the 
outside was daubed all over with pitch 
some time in the autumn. 

Unfortunately, I have no means of esti- 
mating even approximately the real cost 
of all this rebuilding and repairs, because 
the worthy bailiff tells us that the rector 
had himself paid for the timber (which he 
had bought at Lynn), and also it is clear 
that he had done the same in the case of 
the iron work, and that all that the bailiff 
had to do with the matter was to pay 
certain small amounts which were still 
due upon the articles delivered, and which 
were paid only when it should be found 
on examination that the quantities agreed 
with the invoice. The same is true of 
the cost of the labor. The rector had 
paid the heavier part of the outlay, leaving 
the bailiff to discharge a few smaller pay- 
ments out of the “petty cash ” left in his 
hands. As for the rectory house, it was 
covered with reed; one of the rooms 
appears to have been panelled with pitch 
pine, and it had a somewhat costly door 
studded with iron nails. 

I incline to think that the rector did 
mot \ive in the rectory house, but left it 
for the use of his curates or “chaplains.” 
He himself, I infer, lived at the manor 
house, and lived there in some state, as a 
man of his means was entitled to do. If 
a gentleman in those days had two manor 
houses—to go no further —it was at 
once his interest and his duty to spend a 
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portion cf the year at each of them. It 
was his interest because, by his presence 
among his people he “kept things 
together,” as we say, in more ways than 
one; it was his duty because he was 
responsible for the little community over 
which he was, to some extent, a petty 
king, and to some extent morally a fater- 
familias. A non-resident lord could in- 
deed save himself a good deal of trouble 
by staying away and taking his rents and 
his dues, such as they were; but the non- 
resident was not only in the hands of his 
agent and bailiff, but he left the poor 
people too very much at the man’s mercy 
to grind their faces and to extort from 
oes all he could get by fair means or by 
oul. 

The Rev. John had another good house 
at South Wooton. Wooton, as everybody 
knows, is the first station on the railroad 
from Lynn to Hunstanton. Sir John de 
Gurnay had been lord of the manor of 
Wooton, and thereby hangs a tale, which 
I am not going to tell, because I am not 
in funds upon that matter; but I have my 
suspicion that his son, the Rev. John, 
somehow recovered the ancestral manor 
of which his father had been deprived, 
and that here, too, at the manor house the 
rector of Harpley spent almost half his 
time every year. 


In the year 1305-6, he spent twenty- 
one weeks at Wooton, and thirty-one at 
Harpley. 

Before I proceed to treat of the way in 
which the Rev. John lived, I must needs 


say a word about the church. Harpley 
church as it now stands is quite the hand- 
somest ecclesiastical edifice in this part of 
the country. The chancel is about half a 
century older than the nave,and its east 
window is said to be identical with one in 
the vestry of Merton College Chapel, Ox- 
ford, which is known to be of the date 1310. 
The inference is that this chancel was 
built about the same time, probably a few 
years later. I am not going to weary m 
readers with architectural details; it will 
be sufficient torefer them to a paper upon 
the church contributed by Mrs. Herbert 
Jones to the eighth volume of the * Nor- 
folk and Norwich Archzologia.” * 

This, however, can admit of no doubt, 


* If people, when they stay at Hunstanton, with 
nothing to do, find their time hang somewhat heavily 
on their hands, I venture to advise them to spend a 
day in going to see Harpley, where the church will well 
repay them for their troubie; and if they can bring 
pressure to bear upon the rector and churchwardens to 
remove that organ from the south aisle, where it is 
flagrantly out of place, to the north aisle where it ought 





to be, they will do a good work. 
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viz., that the present church is a very 
different building from that which existed 
in the year with which our bailiff’s account 
is concerned. To begin with, the old 
church was covered with thatch or reed, 
and the bailiff enters on his debit side a 
payment for reed for the roof. Butthisis 
notall. It appears that the church, too, 
was built of clay Jump or stud work. For, 
as in the case of the house, which we 
have seen was repaired and rebuilt this 
year, a certain expense was incurred in 
carting water for mixing with the clay, so 
also was it necessary to pay for cartage of 
water to the church for the same purpose ; 
and there are two other charges, one for 
some iron work, possibly for the door, and 
another for two gazes, which can only have 
been to protect the approaches to the 
churchyard. The rector can hardly have 
been yet ina position to build the beauti- 
ful chancel in which his body was laid 
some twenty-five years later, for he had 
only recently come into possession of the 
family estates, and his first duty was to 
erect a handsome tomb to. his father, 
which accordingly he did erect at Lynn, 
as we find from an entry for the expenses 
of a certain John de Chewyngton, who 
appears to have been commissioned to 
look after the aforesaid tomb, and was sent 
to Lynn ad imaginem patris domini. 
Some years later the Rev. John undoubt- 
edly did build the chancel of Harpley 
Church much as we have it now, and it is 
a noble monument of the good man’s 
large-hearted liberality, and of his cultured 
taste, and of his zeal “for the houses of 
God in the land.” 

It appears that the rector farmed some 
eight hundred acres of land, including the 
pasture, the sheep walk, and meadows. 
The account shows that he sowed a total 
of 1834 acres, of which 43} acres were in 
wheat, 55 in barley, 21 in oats, and the 
rest in peas (22 acres), beans i acres), 
and the coarse grain known as sé/igo (204 
acres). The peas, we find, were chiefly 
used for porridge, as some quarters of oats 
were, and the barley was chiefly used for 
beer. The beans, it seems, were given to 
the poor, except a single bushel which 
went to the stable. There had been two 
great barley stacks standing when the 
year began; one had yielded over ninety- 
two quarters, and the other a little over 
nineteen quarters ; the allowance for bar- 
ley seed was three bushels an acre, and if 
we may assume that the same numbers of 
acres were laid down in barley in 1305 as 
were sown in 1306, we must conclude that 
the yield on the barley crop was more than 
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six times the seed, and the yield per acre 
something over two quarters. But such 
calculations are very likely to mislead us; 
we really have not sufficient data to go 
upon, and I should not have ventured to 
touch upon this problem, if I were not 
strongly persuaded that the late Mr. Tho- 
rold Rogers very much underrated the 
yield of the arable land of the country in the 
Middle Ages. I donot fora moment sup- 
pose that the soil was adequately tilled, or 
that the maximum crop upon any farm was 
to be compared with that which was raised 
among us in the “roaring times,” or is 
raised by good farmers now ; but it is not 
conceivable that the cultivation of any 
land could have been carried on for a suc- 
cession of years if the harvest yielded no 
more than three or four times the quantity 
of seed sown; the margin of profit would 
not have sufficed to maintain the labor- 
ers. 

The rector of Harpley, or his father 
before him, was a man who was in advance 
of his time; for whereas there were at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century many 
manors on which the personal services — 
or enforced labor —of the tenants were 
still exacted (the tenants being compelled 
to give so many days’ labor in the year to 
the cultivation of the lord’s domain, and 
to assist with their cattle in ploughing, 
harrowing, and carting over the acres the 
lord kept in his hand), it appears by this 
account that these services had been com- 
pounded for by a money payment before 
this date. The tenants of the manor had 
been relieved of their most burdensome 
imposts. 

Taking the manor as a little domain 
which comprehended a geographical area 
of limited extent, with so many acres 
under cultivation and so many more of 
waste, woodland, and heath, the greater 
portion in the hands of the tenants and 
scattered over the open fields, but the 
compact central farm, as it may be called, 
in the hands of the lord, and cultivated 
for his behoof — the most noticeable fea- 
ture of the village community is its self- 
supporting character. The corn grown 
upon the land was ground at the manorial 
mill; the wool was spun into thread, and 
the thread woven where it grew. The 
cattle were slaughtered where they were 
bred, when they had been used for a year 
or two to drag the plough or the cart. 
Then their hides were dried and prepared 
to be made into harness, and a large por- 
tion of their flesh was salted down for 
winter consumption. 

Adjoining the manor house was a gar- 
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den in which vegetables were grown, and 
some garden seeds were distributed to 
the poor, gratis. There are few subjects 
over which so much obscurity still hangs 
as the subject of medizval horticulture ; 
and in the account with which we are 
dealing, the only vegetable named is the 
leek, which our forefathers appear to have 
loved extremely and to have cultivated 
universally. The gardeners’ rolls of the 
priory at Norwich form, perhaps, the most 
important series of such rolls during the 
fifteenth century which could anywhere 
be found in England, and they deserve to 
be printed for the benefit of students; but 
we must wait for better times before we 
can hope for their publication, The bailiff 
at Harpley includes all his vegetables un- 
der the single designation of ‘ Olera.” 
Besides the garden there was an orchard, 
and the crop this year was a large one; 
for, after using all that were needed in the 
house, many bushels of apples were sold 
by the bailiff. The late Mr. Thorold 
Rogers, though he had frequently met 
with mention of hemp as cultivated in 
England, said that he had “never seen 
any entry of payment for such kind of 
labor ” as the manufacture of ropes (Hist. 
of Prices, i. 28). It is plain that at Harp- 


ley, as in many other places, there was a 
hempland, and this year the bailiff brings 


into his account two payments for the 
manufacture of hemp into traces, head- 
stalls, and ropes. 

There are indications that the rector of 
Harpley was rather a “high farmer.” His 
implements, such as they were, had a good 
deal spent upon them, and whereas at this 
time wheeled carts were in Norfolk by no 
means universally used, Mr. Gurnay’s 
carts appear to have been all not only fur- 
nished with wheels, but the wheels had 
iron tyres, or the next best substitute for 
tyres, to wit, thick iron plates, called 
strakes, attached to the fellies by long 
spikes which were riveted on the inner 
surface of the woodwork. The sheep- 
fold, too, was apparently constructed with 
exceptional care, and afforded much more 
protection and warmth for the lambs than 
was Customary in Norfolk, even fifty years 
ago, among any but the leading sheep 
breeders of the county. 

At the beginning of this century it was 
not uncommon for the Norfolk farmers 
and resident gentry to let out their herds 
of cows at so much a head for the “ sea- 
son.” The owner had to feed the cattle 
and house them, and if a cow chanced to 
die, he had to supply her place with an- 
other of equal value. When a cow be- 
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came dry the owner took her back and the 
calf was his; the hirer took all the milk 
and made his profit by it if he could. 
This practice still survives extensively in 
Dorsetshire, and the payment for the hire 
of the cows is very high —so high that it 
is said to amount to as much as two-thirds 
the market value of the animal for the 
mere annual hire. The rector of Harpley 
in 1306 let out his herd by the year in this 
way, reserving three cows, however, for 
the requirements of the household, and 
his dairymaid’s name was Emma. The 
three cows reserved were apparently not 
more than enough to supply the milk for 
the porridge; the servants were very lib- 
erally supplied with oatmeal; also, they 
had rations of cheese, which, however, 
was not made in the dairy, but was bought 
perhaps from the hirer of the other cows. 
Goats are very rarely met with in our Nor- 
folk records; but the Rev. John had a 
flock of goats at Wooton, which he let out 
in the same way as he did his herd of cows. 
I rather suspect he did not like a bevy of 
women about him and his household ; and 
milking and butter-making he therefore 
would have nothing todo with. Letothers 
milk the cows and the goats, and make 
their profit of the dairy business if they 
could — that should be their affair. 

I have said that when a cow or bullock 
was slaughtered the hide was turned into 
leather, if leather was needed, for the har- 
ness room or other purposes. Sixty years 
ago — I am told by old men who can look 
back so far — in every considerable village 
in Norfolk there was a fan vat, where the 
farmers took their hides to be cured. It 
appears to have been a very long and a 
very nauseous process ; but, of course, the 
laudatores temporis acti assure me that 
there is no such leather now as they used 
to have when they were boys. 

“That was more juicy like! There was 
more suppleness and heart to the old 
leather. Why, Lor’ bless you, I never 
remember my father with more than one 
pair o’ leather breeches all his life. You 
couldn't wear that leather out. My father ’d 
think nothing of riding fifty miles in they 
breeches, and going to church in ’em o’ 
Sunday!” 

In the account we are dealing with, I 
find a payment entered for making tallow 
into dif candles. Here again I have met 
with some curious explanation of this en- 
try in the reminiscences of our reverend 
seniors. Sixty years ago, on a substantial 
farm, the dip candles were almost always 
bought of the tallow chandlers, by whom 





they were made on a large scale; but the 
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mould candles were always made in the 
house, and generally by the mistress of 
the establishment. The mouid was noth- 
ing more than a tin tube which was set 
upright on a dish, half full of moist sand, 
to keep the tallow from escaping. There 
was a great deal of knack and dexterity 
required in working the cotton-wick (the 
housewife used to buy this in balls of the 
travelling pedlars) into the middle of the 
tallow, which was poured hot into the 
tube; and my informant told me, with 
some pride, that his mother was noted as 
the best candle maker in the neighbor- 
hood, her wicks were always “ straight 
and stretched as they ought to be.” 

There are two or three omissions in the 
account which are alittle puzzling. There 
is no mention of butter, eggs, or honey 
directly or indirectly. As to the butter, 
it is just possible, but very improbable, 
that none was used in the household, but 
it is hardly conceivable that there should 
have been no beehives, and no careful 
storing of the produce, and quite incon- 
ceivable that no account was kept of the 
eggs. In the thirteenth century — and it 


must be remembered that we are now only 
six years out of that century —I doubt 
whether it would be possible to produce a 
rent roll of any Norfolk estate which does 
not enter the rent pzid by the tenant in 


eggs, as well as the other portion paid in 
Oats, in addition to the mere money pay- 
ment. In this balance sheet the bailiff 
sets down, (1) the payment in composition 
of personal services ; (2) the number of 
bushels of oats ; (3) the money rent ; and 
all this very minutely, but not a word 
about the eggs, which, in a manor of this 
pretension, would amount to many hun- 
dreds and probably thousands. Another 
significant omission is all mention of any 
tithes, except the tithe of lambs or offer- 
ings paid to the Rev. Johnas rector of the 
parish; although his payments of tithes 
due from himself at Wooton and elsewhere 
are duly entered. I can only explain the 
difficulty by conjecturing that another 
functionary had to keep account of such 
small matters as the eggs, honey, hemp, 
flax, and perhaps garden produce, and that 
this account, with the tallies, was rendered 
to the steward of the household probably 
at the same time as the farm bailiff pre- 
sented his account, viz., at the Michaelmas 
audit. 

The state kept up by the rector of 
Harpley during his thirty-one weeks’ resi- 
dence at the manor house, fairly staggers 
us when we come to analyze it. He re- 





sided there during the winter months only. | 
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During this time two horses were kept in 
the home stable for domestic as distinct 
from farming purposes, and they had the 
liberal allowance of about half a peck of 
oatsa day. The rector had besides his 
“palfrey,” and during the whole period of 
thirty-one weeks the account shows that 
there was an average of seven other riding 
horses belonging to the guests, and at 
least two more belonging to one Simon 
Tripping, who, I think, must have been 
the great man’s huntsman. 

The allowance of oats for porridge in 
the kitchen was about a bushel a week. 
There were about one hundred and ten 
quarters of barley and malt made into 
beer, which, reckoning an average of two 
bushels to the barrel for the strong beer 
and at least as much more for the small, 
gives us certainly not less than one thou- 
sand barrels for the year’s consumption. 

But the consumption of food was enor- 
mous: 31 swine, z¢., a hog a week, I1 
sheep, 4 piglings, 113 head of poultry, and 
no less than 86 geese, were consumed by 
the household, and no less than 52 quar- 
ters of wheat — not to speak of the inferior 
sorts of “bread stuffs,” which I suspect 
were largely distributed as maintenance 
allowance for the dependents on the 
estate. Making all due allowance for the 
great feast to which we shall come by and 
by, I can hardly estimate the number of 
persons eating the rector’s bread —and 
by that I mean eating the white bread he 
ate himself — during his winter residence 
at Harpley at less than fifty or sixty per- 
sons. It isa startling view of the way of 
life which a rich man led in those days — 
but it must be remembered that he stayed 
at home and that he had no luxuries — 
absolutely none. There is indeed one 
payment made to Stephen the jeweller at 
Lynn, but it was a payment not in money 
but in corn; the good man received four 
bushels of wheat ad oblacionem, which | 
suspect means a present, and I further 
suspect that it was in return for work be- 
stowed on Sir John Gurnay’s tomb. 

After all, “it’s the Aoffe weemen as 
takes it out of yur,’’ as an old misogynist 
of my acquaintance, long since dead, used 
to delight in asseverating. Men can do 
without luxuries, and only begin to crave 
for them when the enticements of ladies’ 
society makes them effeminate and dan- 
diacal. There would be no peacocks with 
the dazzling plumage if there were no pea- 
hens. And the Rev. John Gurnay had 
no milliners’ bills to keep him awake at 
night; no drawing-room which had to be 
“done up” periodically; no ball dresses 
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to provide for wife or daughter; no 
school bills to pay for the boys; no nurs- 
erymaids or governesses; no wife to 
worry him with her extravagance. No! 
Nothing of this sort. That’s one side of 
the picture —and every picture has two 
sides, the front and the back—and you 
may take your choice which you prefer if 
you can’t have both. 

The rector of Harpley could not marry 
if he wished, and when he was admitted 
to holy orders — and, let us hope, received 
them with a view to doing his duty ac- 
cording to his light as a country parson 
in the Norfolk village—he gave up all 
dreams of wife and children. The joy of 
wedded love and the serene happiness of 
what we understand by domestic life were 
not for him. So itis not to be wondered 
at that in his bailiff’s account we have 
the name of only one woman — Emma, the 
dairy woman, who milked the cows, pre- 
sided over that brewery which had so 
much to answer for in those thirty-one 
weeks of the rector’s residence, looked 
after the poultry, and had her hands full ; 
but it is almost certain that she was mar- 
ried and had perhaps a family, for the 
account shows that she had her rations 
of corn supplied her, which she of course 
took home and dealt with as she pleased. 
In the manor kitchen there would be just 
as many women cooks as there are in a 
college kitchen ; that is, there were none 
at all. 

How did the Rev. John spend his time 
from one week’s end toanother? Well, 
he may have spent it in various ways. In 
the first place, I suspect that he spenta 
great deal more of his time in his church 
than some country parsons do now. We 
have seen that he rebuilt a portion (and 
that the most sacred and important por- 
tion, as it was then esteemed) of his 
church within a few years of the time 
that we are dealing with —and in any 
case it was much more the habit of clergy- 
men then to worship God in the church 
itself than it is now. 

As the services of his church required 
his attendance, and the elaborate ritual in 
that church, varying with every saint’s day 
or festival, gave him always something to 
prepare for, something to interest him in 
the actual conduct of divine worship, so 
the claims of his parishioners were in 
those days much more defined and much 
more imperative than we quite realize 
now. The people may have been very 
ignorant, and they may have been very 
superstitious; but they were very scru- 
pulous, even the worst of them, in their 
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religious observances. The sacraments 
they had a rvigh¢ to, and the parish priest 
who was not ready at the call of the peni- 
tent to listen to the cry of remorse and to 
give the awful absolution to such as were 
agonized with a horror of sin, would have 
had to answer for his eruel negligence and 
suffer severely for the wrong. At any 
moment of the day or night the call might 
come that the angel of death was knocking 
at some lowly door; and the priest must 
needs go forth to touch with the holy oil 
the frail body that had almost done its 
work, carrying with him the host, and 
standing by the bed of the dying while the 
passing bell was tolling. In the stormy, 
moonless night, before he laid his head 
upon his pillow, he had to be sure that the 
lamp over the altar, which it was sacrilege 
to neglect, was burning brightly and duly 
fed — and there was work to be done for 
the dead as well as for the living —the 
masses to be said for the souls of the de- 
parted, and the commemorations which 
had been imposed upon the ministers of 
the sanctuary, and which they neglected 
at their peril. It was not an age of moth- 
ers’ meetings and tract distributing and 
district visiting, as we do these things 
now; but we mistake it very much indeed 
if we assume that the absolutely necessary 
daily duties of a village priest in the first 
half of the fourteenth century were as few 
in number as those of our modern country 
parson. 

Moreover, the way in which he was 
looked after by his superiors would make 
us feel very uncomfortable now. Twicea 
year he had to present himself at the 
Synods held in Norwich Cathedral, and to 
give an account of himself; and although 
it may be true that, if he sent up his fees 
by deputy not much was said about his 
absence, yet in theory he was bound to be 
in his place, and might be called upon to 
answer for his non-attendance. Every 
year, too, the archdeacon, who was a very 
formidable personage with very real power 
at his back, held his courts and made in- 
quiries, and irregularities and neglect were 
looked into, and sometimes grave charges 
were brought against the parson which 
might involve serious consequences if 
they were not disproved. The machinery 
of ecclesiastical discipline in these times 
was incomparably more powerful than we 
have any acquaintance with in this nine- 
teenth century, and if it was not always 
employed effectively, and if it tended to 
fall out of use and to be well-nigh forgot- 
ten, it could be put in motion at any mo- 
ment when occasion served; let but the 
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fires be lighted and the wheels would 
“ orind exceeding small.” 

I do not mean to imply that in the thir- 
teenth century any Norfolk parish was 
left to only a single ministering priest. 
So far from this, I suspect that no one 
man could have done all that was expected 
of the parson of any considerable village 
then. As a fact, 1 believe it would have 
been difficult, perhaps impossible, to finda 
Norfolk village in which there were not 
two or more ministering clergy, the un- 
beneficed “ chaplains ” as they were called, 
who constituted a very numerous class. 
These “ chaplains ” were the will-makers 
and conveyancers, the accountants, “men 
of business,” and the schoolmasters of the 
villages; in fact, the educatec class and 
the educators of the country folk, while 
they were always ready to take the heavy 
work off the shoulders of their more for- 
tunate brethren, whose income was cer- 
tain and their position secure. Yet, after 
making all reasonable abatements, it is 
certain that the resident rector of Harpley 
had a good deal more on his hands, and 
was responsible for a great deal more pas- 
toral work than the present rector of the 
parish, and if he did not doit all himself 
he had to provide that it should be done. 

But the Rev. John Gurnay was not only 
rector of Harpley, and so responsible for 
the religious life of the parish as an eccle- 
siasticai territory, he was besides this a 
man of considerable landed property. As 
such he had other duties and responsibil- 
ities than those which fell upon him as 
a beneficed clergyman. Periodically — 
probably at intervals of two months — he 
had to adjudicate upon the disputes and 
serious quarrels of the people who were 
his subjects in the little domain — to safe- 
guard his own and their interests against 
any invasion of their rights, to inflict pun- 
ishment upon the unruly, to arbitrate be- 
tween man and man, to be the general 
referee in matters great and small in a 
hundred different ways. A busy man and 
an energetic’one, he was also a man before 
his age. He was before his age in his 
architectural taste and knowledge, for the 
specimens of church building of the deco- 
rated period are rare in Norfolk. The 
rage for church building in the county be- 
gan at least half a century later. 


We have seen that he was a hospitable 
gentleman who entertained his friends in 
a bountiful way. Everybody hunted in 
those days — even bishops and abbots and 
monks and country parsons hunted. The 
foxes and the badgers and the weasels and 





such like vermin had to be kept down, 
and, moreover, their skins were worth 
money. The hares and the rabbits had 
skins too, and their flesh was good for 
food, and the big bustard was a dainty dish 
to set before a king, and the dogs could 
run them all down if you kept them up to 
the mark. But they had to be hunted with 
care and skill. Even nowadays it is not 
everybody who is fit for an M. F. H., and 
the care of the kennels calls for brains. 
In this very year, 1306, some of those 
Harpley hounds had misbehaved them- 
selves. Mr. Bulur sternly records the 
fact that they had killed two of the geese 
— the curs! — mangled them so that they 
were not fit to send intothe kitchen. Oh! 
Don and Juno, and Tig and Ponto, and 
Samson and Stormaway! How you did 
catch it for those geese! Don’t think the 
worse, I pray you, of the Rev. John if 
he were a hunting parson. Men have 
been that before now, and yet have had 
the fear of the Lord before their eyes, and 
have been no unfaithful or unfeeling pas- 
tors of their little flocks, nor neglected 
the poor and needy, the sick, the sad, or 
the dying. 

But, as I have said, and I must needs 
say it again, the rector of Harpley had 
other duties and interests besides those 
which his parish and his people imposed 
upon him. He was clearly a very busy 
man. 

It may safely be affirmed as a general 
rule, that the less aman has to do the less 
you can depend upon him for doing that. 
If you want to get a job done in a hurry, 
beware of looking to the man of leisure to 
do it for you. It is the man who has all 
his time employed and who has not a min- 
ute in the day to spare, who is the man 
who can always find a minute to help a 
lame dog over a stile. The Rev. John 
was one of these restless, energetic men 
— with a head upon his shoulders and a 
full allowance of brains inside that head 
—and I am now going totell you what the 
worthy gentleman did and what he brought 
about in this year 1306— that is, five hun- 
dred and eighty-six years ago. 

If you look at an old map of Norfolk — 
not one of your modern ugly things all 
seamed and scarred with the tracks of 
those odious railways which are the great 
obliterators of so much that is picturesque 
and romantic and peaceful and humanizing 
on the face of the earth; but if you look 
at an old map, say of a hundred years ago 
—or, if you can get it, earlier — you will 
see that there really was only one way of 
entering the county from the west, and 
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that way was by Lynn. Lynn was the key | 
of Norfolk from the west and north if you | 
wanted to get into it by land. I am not 
going into the physical geography of the 
matter, and I am not going to prove my 
point — 
the proof is complete 
If only I’ve stated it thrice. 

Now, during the long reign of Edward 
the First, which was now drawing to a 
close, the trade and commerce of the 
county had been going on increasing 
hugely, and from Norfolk there was a 
large export trade of wool and fells and 
hides. That means that Norfolk had be- 
come a land of flocks and herds more than 
it had ever been before, and the time was 
coming when men would begin to grumble 
loudly that so much land which had grown 
corn in their fathers’ days was now turned 
into sheep-walk. But at present the cry 
was for more sheep and larger herds. 
Where were they to be got? Wherever 
there is a demand, there the supply will 
follow ; and as the Norfolk men could not 
breed the sheep and cattle fast enough, 
they looked about them for a source of 
supply. Itcame. From the dreary high- 
iands of the Pennine range, from the 
Yorkshire moors and wolds, from the 
Cheviots — for Scotland by this time was 
—for Scotland — peaceable and tame — 
the sheep and stunted cattle were driven 
slowly along ; and Lynn became naturally 
in the fourteenth century what it is at this 
moment, by far the largest cattle market 
in the east of England. Our Norfolk 
dealers persist that it is “the largest out 
of London.” The more the trade grew 
the more apparent it must have become 
that Lynn itself was ill adapted for any 
great assemblage of the shepherds and 
their flocks. In the rich meadows and 
marshes the cattle might do very well; a 
few days of such pasture for the sheep 
would be ruinous —they would die by the 
hundred. It occurred to the rector of 
Harpley that he might make a great coup 
for himself, and in doing that might be an 
immense benefactor to his neighbors, and 
indeed to the whole county in which he 
was born. So he made his advances in 
due form to his lord the king, and he made 
out his point so well, and he managed his 
diplomacy so adroitly, that in this year 
1306 he received the royal license for 
holding a fair annually on his own estate 
at Harpley; and inasmuch as Harpley 
Church was dedicated to St. Lawrence, 
the fair was to be heid on St. Lawrence’s 





day — that is, the roth of August. There | 
was good reason for fixing this date, for it 
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is just the time of the year when the 
sheep-breeders “ make up their flocks,” as 
the phrase is, in preparation for the next 
lambing season, and it is just the time 
when the drovers who have more hoggets 
than they can keep during the winter are 
glad to turn them into money. 

St. Lawrence’s day fell on a Wednesday 
in this year 1306, and since the feeling 
against Sunday trading had been steadily 
growing for well-nigh a hundred years, 
from the time when Eustace de Flay had 
gone about from place to place preaching 
against the desecration of the Lord’s Day, 
I assume that the king’s writ had ordered 
that the Harpley Fair should be held in 
future on the first Wednesday after St. 
Lawrence’s day. For on that day the 
fair continued to be held for more than 
five hundred years, and there are scores, 
and perhaps hundreds of living men who 
remember it, and have even attended it. 
There was a stretch of open heath in Harp- 
ley which extended from a_ spot called 
Harpley Dam toa place called Kipton Ash, 
where still grows a clump of ash-trees — 
trees that are the successors or descend- 
ants of some venerable and conspicuous 
old tree which stood as a landmark in the 
days of the Rev. John; and here the 
drovers and flockmasters used to assemble, 
and here the fair was held. At the begin- 
ning of this century the fair was far and 
away the largest sheep fair in the county. 
Old men, and men hardly yet old, remem- 
ber the strange look of the Scotch shep- 
herds, with their bare legs and their plaids, 
stalking about and bargaining ; remember 
the booths and stalls; the impossibility of 
finding any shelter for their horses, ridden 
or driven a score or two of miles in the 
heat; remember the crowds, and the noise, 
and the fights, and the drunkenness, and, 
above all, the dreadful difficulty of getting 
water, which in the morning was to be 
bought for a penny a pail, and at night was 
not to be had for !ove or money. There 
is some conflict in the reports that have 
reached me, but this is certain, that the 
fair was called Kipton Ash Fair, and to 
this day men talk of the very mixed quality 
of the animals that were brought there ; 
and to this day when a Norfolk dealer 
wishes to eommend a horse, he calls it a 
“ Hyde-parker;” but if he wishes to ex- 
press his contempt of the broken-down 
old beast, he bursts forth into what in 
Norfolk serves for poetry, and says : — 


That there hoss be a Kip’n Esh, 
High in the bone and low in the flesh! 


Kipton Ash Fair had a sudden and 
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tragicalend. About fifty years ago, when 


the flocks were assembled in the old place, | 
'and pick out the several items which are 


a frightful form of what my informants 
assure me was small-pox broke out among 
the sheep, and they died by hundreds. 
There was dismay amounting to despair 
among the drovers, there was panic un- 
speakable among the dealers and the 
farmers. Of course there were high 
words, and of course everybody explained 
the calamity after a theory of his own. 
But there was one theory which prevailed 
extensively among the chief sufferers. 
That year there had been an enormous 
number of starlings observed in this d‘s- 
trict, and, as most people know, starlings 
like nothing better than to settle on the 
back of a sheep and hunt for ¢icks and 
other parasites that are to be found in the 
fleece. Where there are sheep there are 
sure to be starlings. This year the shep- 
herds were appalled by the number of the 
starlings, and they swore that the starlings 
inoculated the sheep, and that the Norfolk 
farmers had caused the plague by not 
keeping down the starlings. But any way 
the poor dead sheep had to be buried 
where they dropped, and the area which a 
few days before had been one living mass 
of flocks and herds and human beings 
became, at the end of a week or so, a vast 
breadth of land which had been turned 
up to hide the carcases. And it was as if 
a great blight and curse had swept over 
the sweltering heath, and the sickening 
stench of the half-covered mass of putre- 
faction was horrible. Then the farmers 
round about said they would have no more 
fairs at Kipton Ash, and they posted great 
bills and notices on the barns and gates 
along the roads for miles round about, and 
the annual gathering came to an end; un- 
til after a year or two the need of a fair 
had made itself felt as a very pressing 
one; and then —the terror of the plague 
being still upon them — the farmers agreed 
to remove it to another spot, and since 
then it has been held a mile or two off, at 
Hempton Green. 

But I did not sit down to write the his- 
tory of Harpley great fair. If I had, I 
should have taken more pains to find out 
accurate information about its death and 
burial, as we may call it. My business is 
with the Rev. John who started the fair. 
What does this shrivelled bit of vellum, 
with Adam Bulur’s account upon it, say 
about the fair? It says a great deal, 
though, of course, it says much less than 
some of us would wish to find there. 
What is told us is set down in a very 
simple and stolid way, and the bailiff has 
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| no notes of admiration in his manuscript. 


One has to read the whole thing through 


to be found under very different heads. 
Having done that, this is what comes out 
as clear as daylight. 

The Rev. John was mightily pleased 
that he had gained his object, and there 
was just the least little shadow of anxiety 
as to whether the king’s license would ar- 
rive in time. It did come in time, how- 
ever, and when the official who carried it 
produced it to the Rev. John, he was so 
pleased that he there and then tipped that 
official’s boy who had come with him. It 
was not a very heavy tip, but then such 
tips were not the rule in those days, and 
the boy, you may be quite sure, had as 
much victuals and drink as he could carry ; 
and I am not sure that this 7 was. any- 
thing more than the earnest of something 
more substantial, but it was all that Mr. 
Bulur had to account for on the audit day. 
You would like to know what the amount 
of that tip was, I dare say, but I am not 
going to tell you. When the rector had 
got his license, and due notice of the fair 
was published far and wide, the least the 
good man could do was to prepare for a 
great feast, and it should be a real feast 
too. The neighbors came from all the 
country round ; the mayor of Lynn I doubt 
not was there; and Stephen Astley, the 
great man of Melton Constable; and Sir 
Richard de Rokele, who had only lately 
acquired the manor of Sandringham; and 
peradventure Sir Hamo le Strange from 
Hunstanton; and Sir Thomas de In- 
goldesthorpe from Rainham, what time 
the Townshends were but very small folk 
there, though their time would come a 
century and a half later; and Sir Heary 
de Walpole, too, from Houghton. His 
brother Ralph had ceased to be Bishop of 
Norwich some seven years before, ‘and 
was now Bishop of Ely, and he himself 
had got his foot upon the ladder — not the 
lowest rung of that ladder either —and 
many another whose posterity English 
history would remember in the after time. 
But why dwell upon the possible or prob- 
able guests at the Harpley manor house ? 
I know it was a grand feast, and I know 
that all the: servants of the guests could 
not be accommodated ; for Mr. Bulur had 
to pay for the lodging and expenses of 
some of them even on the Sunday before. 
But when the Tuesday came —ze., the 
Vigil of St. Lawrence, being a Tuesday, 
remember, and therefore by no means a 
fast day — there was a little special dinner 
for a favored few, at which they had fish, 
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and actually wine! Fish was a very dear | formalities, and the witness to the transac- 


luxury in the Middle Ages, that is quite 
certain. By fish I do not mean herrings, 
though they too were dear, but I mean 
fresh fish, such as we serve up as an 
adjunct to our dinners now. On Tuesday 
the oth of August, 1306, the Rev. John 
provided herrings galore, but he provided 
some plaice also and some other fish 
which the bailiff does not give us the 
name of; and 1 make no doubt the good 
man had to send for it to Lynn, as many 
a worthy rector has done hundreds of 
times since those days and will do again. 
As to the wine, that too must have come 
from Lynn, for the Rev. John had no 
wine cellar and only indulged in such 
prodigality as this on very, very, very rare 
occasions, 

But when the next day came and the 
fair was opened, and the king’s letter 
read, and the people shouted, and the buy- 
ing and selling began, then indeed there 
was areal feast! Fish? I should think 
there was fish! There was fish enough 
to come to at least 154. of our money, but 
the guests appear to have gobbled it all 
up, so that the rector actually had to give 
an order for an extra allowance of herrings 
to be bought for the servants the day 
after the feast, and he sent a man to 
Lynn, as it seems, to buy the herrings and 
bring back the bill, and that man was 
Adam the harper. What! should there 
not be “‘a taking down the fiddle and the 
bow”? Should there not be minstrelsy 
and song? 

Though the Rev. John had the good of 
his people and of the neighborhood and 
of the whole county at heart in obtaining 
the king’s license for holding this fair, and 
though it proved for several centuries a 
real boon and a solid advantage and a 
very important matter for the agriculturists 
of Norfolk, it is not to be supposed that it 
did not bring profit to the lord of the 
manor and the landowners in the neighbor- 
hood. Of course the hundreds of people 
who gathered together would want meat 
and drink, and these had to be supplied 
on the spot. Living men remember the 
booths and stalls at Harpley fair. Ac- 
cordingly there came in a very respectable 
amount from the rents of the stalls and 
the dues that were levied, and these are 
set down in Adam Bulur’s account. More- 
over, it appears that the rector was not 
above having a stall of his own, at which 
bread was sold and what else I cannot 
tell; and though I do not find any record 
of his buying any sheep or cattle, yet I do 
find that he bought a horse with some 


tion * was Mr. Henry Spendlove, who was, 
I think, the rector’s agent and steward 
and friend and right-hand man, and whose 
name is mentioned more than once by 
Adam Bulur, with a certain sort of re- 
spect. We have a word to say about Mr. 
Spendlove before we have done. 


But all things come to an end. — Dede- 
mur morti nos nostraque. 

The fair came to an end as we have 
seen, but it outlasted the founder more 
than five hundred years. He must have 
been in the prime of life in 1306 and he 
lived twenty-five years after that date. 
He had a younger brother, as it seems, 
who died young; and when he had 
finished building the chancel of Harpley 
church, he bethought him that life was 
uncertain, and that he had duties to those 
who should come after. So he made over 
his manor of Harpley and other property 
hereabouts to two trustees, who, I am 
pretty sure, were members of the Astley 
family, of which the Marquis of Hastings 
is the present representative; one of 
them was rector of the adjoining rectory 
of Little Massingham, and the other was 
lord of the manor of Burgh Parva, a mile 
or two from Melton Constable; and he 
settled the estates upon his nephew John 
and his heirs, with remainder in tail to 
his two other nephews William and 
Edward ; and this settlement was made in 
the ninth year of King Edward II., é.e., in 
the year of our Lord 1316, ten years after 
the Harpley fair had been established, 
and he himself was little more, I take it, 
than forty years old. It is pretty certain 
that the nephews were still but boys, for 
the eldest of them did not marry till eight 
years later,and their uncle survived that 
event nine years, and then his summons 
came and he passed away some time in 
December, 1331, and was laid in his own 
church, and they raised for him a costly 
tomb, and they laid- upon him a marble 
slab, and on it they carved his unpretend- 
ing epitaph ;: — 

HIC : IACET: CORPVS : IOHIS: DE: GVRNAY: 
QVONDAM: RECTORIS: PATRONI: HVIVS: 
ECLESIE: 

CVIVS : ANIME : PROPICIETVR : DEVS. AMEN. 


There the good man lay undisturbed for 


* On this subject some readers will be glad to be 
referred to the “‘ First Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Market Rights and Tolls,” p. 15. That and 
the Final Report, issued in 1891, exhaust the subject. 





It is obvious that this splendid résumé of an enormous 
body of evidence must have been the work of a single 
| hand, and that a master’s hand, however many signa- 
| tures it may bear at the end. 
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498 years. But in the year 1829 they 
opened that tomb and they “displaced ” 
the roof thereof. 

And underneath, about a foot and a half 
from the surface, a figure was revealed, clad 
ina silk priest’s robe [query, a cope ?], and 
holding in its hand a sacramental cup, from 
which the stillness of five hundred years had 
only stolen silently the flesh from the bones 
and the gilding from the cup; all else re- 
mained unimpaired. 


What became of that plundered cope 
and that precious chalice? Did they find 
their way to Wardour Street? 

There is one more little fact that comes 
to light, and to my mind it is a very elo- 
quent and pathetic fact as I read it. 

Henry Spendlove, who had been, as it 
seems, the lifelong trusted friend and 
steward of the rector, had, I think, a son, 
and his name was Thomas. When the 
rector died and the living fell vacant, 
Thomas Spendlove was a lad at Cam- 
bridge, but he had already been admitted 
to minor orders. In those days it was 
never safe to keep a benefice open an hour 
longer than was absolutely necessary, and 
itso happened that the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, William de Ayremine, was away in 
foreign parts at the time the living of 
Harpley fell vacant. The bishop had, 
however, left his brother Adam as his 
commissary, in charge of his diocese. 
Adam de Ayremine was a great don at 
Cambridge, though what his position in 
the University was I have never been able 
to discover. Before him, on the 2nd of 
January, 1332, young Thomas Spendlove 
presented himself armed with the neces- 
sary legal instrument, and by him he was 
instituted in due form, as rector of Harp- 
ley, on the presentation of “John de Gur- 
nay the younger, then lawful patron of the 
benefice.” 

And here my story ends. But I have 
my day dreams as I walk through the 
lanes and fields of Arcady; and I have 
my visions in the night as I lay my head 
upon my pillow, and at times there rise up 
before me scenes and sights and sounds, 
words and men and women so vividly 
present, that I find it hard to believe them 
other than real. I find myself standing 
beside the deathbed of the old parish 
priest of the Norfolk village, and there are 
others round him, and one of them is John 
de Gurnay the younger, who is holding 
his uncle’s hand. And I hear the dying 
man speak low but clearly; and this is 
what he says: “Nephew mine! I am 
passing away and going home. I have 
lived my life and I have not lived in vain. 
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They that come after will have no bad 
report to make of me and of my doings, 
and that which I have done may He within 
Himself make pure! You I have in no 
wise wronged, you are my heir. But have 
a thought for the young man whose father 
was my friend, and let him take my place 
and follow me as shepherd of the little 
flock whose pastor I have been for thirty 
years and more.” 

And then a young man’s voice breaks 
in, and there is a promise given, and the 
dying village parson sinks back and there 
is silence; till somehow there comes up 
the sound of many voices chanting loud 
and sweet, and their song is : — 


O all ye priests of the Lord, bless ye the 
Lord: praise Him and magnify Him forever. 


And there are other voices that make 
answer again, and their song is like unto 
the first : — 

O all ye holy and humble men of heart, 
bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify 
Him forever. 


Do not try to persuade me that all this 
was no more than such stuff as dreams 
are made of, AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CURIOSITIES IN OUR CATHEDRALS. 


MAny, if not most, of our cathedrals 
have curiosities treasured in them that are 
no part of the fabrics, but yet from asso- 
ciations have come to be identified with 
them, or with their history. In rarer in- 
stances, these curiosities are part of the 
structure in which they occur, as in the 
case of the whispering galleries in 
Gloucester Cathedral and St. Paul’s; and 
in others, without being actually a portion 
of the construction, they are parts of its 
ornamentation, as in the case of the figure 
of a demon looking over Lincoln from the 
roof of the south-east side of Lincoln Ca- 
thedral, and of the fiddler fiddling over 
York on the roof of York Minster. Some- 
times a recent discovery imparts an inter- 
est as of a curiosity, as in the matter of 
the grooves lately noticed in the shafts of 
the Norman triforium in the south tran- 
sept of Oxford Cathedral, whereby we 
may see the management with which the 
Norman masons used for their purpose 
portions of the Saxon windows they found, 
in the edifice they were improving, ready 
to their hands. 

In Hereford Cathedral there are two 
relics of considerable extraneous interest. 
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One is a map of the world more than five 
hundred years old; and thé other is a 
chair of Norman workmanship. It is 
thought that the map was originally in- 
tended for an altar piece, as it is embel- 
lished with a representation of the Last 
Judgment and other drawings of sacred 
subjects. It gradually became faded and 
browned, torn and neglected. Dingley, 
the seventeenth-century herald, mentions 
having seen it in the Lady Chapel. 
“ Among other curiosities in this library 
are a map of ye world, drawn on vellum 
by a monk, kept in a frame with two doors, 
with guilded and painted letters and fig- 
ures,” he says. Before his time it was 
hidden under the wooden floor of a chan- 
try chapel for a season, it is said, which 
circumstance may have saved it from de- 
struction and given it a new interest when 
found. Nevertheless, it became so much 
dilapidated that it was eventually sent to 
the British Museum in 18565, that it might 
be cleaned and repaired with the requisite 
skill and judgment; and, since then, ithas 
been placed in the south choir aisle of the 
cathedral, and protected with plate glass. 
It is drawn in black ink, with some of the 
initials and the names of places in ver- 
milion and gold, and the rivers are colored 
blue. The map is of a circular outline, 
and the framework on which itis displayed 
is rectangular, leaving spandrils at each 
angle that are filled in with drawings and 
inscriptions, It covers about eighteen 
square feet. Here and there, all over it, 
are small outline drawings of fish, birds, 
animals, human figures, and buildings. 
Some of these are exceedingly curious, 
the most so being a representation of a 
man, apparently suffering from elephanti- 
asis, with only one leg, which is of suffi- 
cient dimensions to be turned up over his 
head. Between two circular lines forming 
a border to the map are various inscrip- 
tions, and in the four corners are single 
letters, which, put together, read MORS. 
In the right-hand corner there is also a 
delineation of the author, attended by a 
page and followed by his greyhounds. 
His name is given in a short Norman- 
French legend: “ All who have or shall 
have read, or shall see this history, pray 
to Jesus in Deity (that) He may have 
mercy on Richard of Haldingham and 
Lafford, who has made and contrived it, 
that joy may be given to him in Heaven.” 
The map gives us the measure of the geo- 
graphical information of the day. In the 
centre of it is Jerusalem, which is in- 
scribed “ Civitas lerusalem and Mons 
Calvarie,” and adorned with a representa- 
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The ark is delin- 
eated with various creatures and three 
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human figures. A mermaid also occupies 
a prominent place. Curiously, Africa is 
called Europe, and Europe is marked 
“ Affrica.” England is divided into Cor- 
nubia (Cornwall), Lindeseya (Lincoln- 
shire), and Norhuba, and, owing to the 
scale, probably, but one hill is named in 
it—Clee Hill. Twenty rivers are marked 
and named, and twenty-six cities and 
towns, of which one between Winchester 
and Exeter, marked Cadan, has not been 
identified. Scotland has two divisions and 
six towns. Three towns are marked in 
Wales, and four in Ireland. Without 
going into details, it is sufficient to say 
that the work generally is of extreme in- 
terest and curiosity from many points of 
view, not the least being the fact that 
Richard of Haldingham has been identi- 
fied as having held the prebendal stall of 
Norton in the cathedral from A.D. 1290 to 
A.D. 1310. The chair in this cathedra! is 
of still greater antiquity. Word has been 
passed down through century after century 
that King Stephen sat in it on Whit Sun- 
day, AD. 1142. It consists of upwards of 
fifty pieces, and stands three feet nine 
inches high. It is thirty-three inches 
wide, and measures twenty-two inches 
from back to front. Four upright pieces, 
with knobs or finials, whereof two form 
the supports of the back, and two of a less 
height terminate at the arms in front, form 
a framework which is filled with rows of 
smaller rails arranged in an ornamental 
manner. Below the seat, in front, is a row 
of semicircular arches resting on similar 
rails or shafts to those without this dis- 
tinctive treatment at the sides. The seat 
is formed of plain boards placed in a 
groove; and the back has been also filled 
with an arrangement of moulded rails 
similar to that of the sides, some pieces of 
which, however, have been lost. It is not 
a little singular that Richard de Halding- 
ham drew achair of precisely the same 
construction as a Seat for the pope in one 
of the spandrils of his map, which has 
been accepted as evidence in favor of the 
probability that it was in the cathedral in 
his time. Before leaving this subject, it 
may be mentioned that the chair in which 
Queen Mary was married to King Philip 
of Spain is preserved in Winchester Ca- 
thedral; and that which was required, in 
addition to the coronation chair, for the 
coronation of William and Mary, is pre- 
served in Westminster Abbey. As in the 
case of the coronation chair, a close scru- 
tiny discloses the fact that color and gild- 
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ing once enriched the Hereford seat. As 
we leave this cathedral, and look down the 
glorious vista of massive cylindrical col- 
umns, a golden sunlight floods the buiid- 
ing, and the verger points out a shadowy 
cross, cast by cross-lights, on the shaft of 
the central pillar of the Lady Chapel, 
which is surely a sciagraphical curiosity. 

In Wells Cathedral is a curious old 
clock, brought there from Glastorbury at 
the Dissolution. It is not to be compared 
with the wonderful piece of mechanism in 
Strasburg Cathedral, either for size or 
intricacy or comprehensiveness, but is, 
nevertheless, quaint and complicated, in 
so far as it shows the solar motions, and 
the age and phases of the moon, as well 
as tells the time. It is claimed to be the 
oldest clock of the kind. The name of 
the maker is inscribed on it as Peter 
Lightfoot, a monk. The dial is divided 
into twenty-four parts, and is marked with 
old English figures up to twelve, from 
noon to midnight, and again from thence 
tonoon. A little figure of a man strikes 
the quarters with his feet; and above the 
dial is a tower, from which four mounted 
figures emerge and tilt. On the dial are 
two inscriptions in connection with delin- 
eations of a female figure and a full moon 
inclosed within two circles, the first of 
which is “ Semper peragrat Phoebe,” and 
the other “ Punctus ab hinc monstrat micro 
sidericus arcus.” A lantern that is always 
spoken of as the Glastonbury lantern, is 
also taken care of in this cathedral. 

In Exeter Cathedral there is a fifteenth- 
century clock with the motto, “ Pereunt et 
imputantur.” 

In York Minster, among other curiosi- 
ties, besides rings and chalices found in 
the tombs of such of the bishops of olden 
times as have been opered in this and the 
last century, there is the minutely carved 
ivory tusk that was the token that Ulphus 
laid upon the altar in the eleventh cen- 
tury, as a memento that he gave certain 
lands lying to the east of York to the 
Minster, which lands are still in the pos- 
session of the dean and chapter. This 
horn is completely covered with carvings, 
in which winged quadrupeds occupy much 
of the field. There is, too, though it 
scarcely deserves to be mentioned in 
the same paragraph with this delightful 
relic, a curiosity preserved here that was 
found in the coffin of Archbishop Rother- 
ham, who died of the plague A.D. 1500. 
This is a life-sized head of a man carved 
in wood. 

As well as York and Hereford, Win- 
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chester and Chichester, Durham treasures 
several gold rings found in the tombs of 
medizval bishops. Three examples, set 
with sapphires, were found in the stone 
coffins of Bishops Flambard, Geoffrey 
Rufus, and William de St. Barbara, when 
they were dug up, in 1874, out of the por- 
tion of the chapter house that was thrown 
into the dean’s garden, on its demolition 
to reduce its size, in the last century. 
The best-known relics here, however, are 
the gold-embroidered stole and maniple, 
and the pectoral cross, in which St. Cuth- 
bert lay for so many centuries, which, with 
his comb and a few other items, are care- 
fully kept in a glass case on a table in the 
library. In connection with these relics 
the curious statement may be mentioned 
that has been so generally received, that 
only three persons know where the body 
of this bishop has been deposited. When 
one of these three die, itis said the secret 
is communicated to a third person, and so 
handed down. A few years ago an author- 
ized explanation was made, at a conven- 
ient opportunity, to test the truth of 
another lingering impression to the effect 
that it would be found ata certain spot, 
which resulted only in proving that there 
was no foundation forit. The president of 
the Durham and Northumberland Archi- 
tectural and Archzological Society men- 
tioned to the members, in 1868, that a 
tradition pointed toa place under the third 
and fourth steps of the staircase leading 
up to the tower where the clock was, as 
the place of its concealment, and that this 
tradition had been handed down in three 
lines, one being in the Benedictine order, 
another in the vicars-apostolic or bishops, 
and the third in certain lay families. As 
stated, when examined by the authority of 
the dean and chapter, it was ascertained 
that the place had never been disturbed 
since it was built in the days of the Nor- 
mans. There is a carving of the dun cow 
and of the woman who went in search of 
it, on the exterior of this cathedral, that 
must be accounted a curiosity also. 

In Norwich Cathedral, in front of the 
ancient stone episcopal throne in the 
choir, is an indenture in the pavement to 
indicate where it was desirable the various 
clerics assisting in ceremonies should 
stand. In York Cathedral there were for- 
merly circular stones laid down in the 
pavement for this purpose, which were 
taken up when the new tessellated floor 
was laid down; and in Westminster Ab- 
bey rows of small stones in the centres of 
the pavements of some of the ambulato- 
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ries, called the middle tread, served to 
keep processions in good order. Some 
few of these last may still be seen. 

Although a crypt is not a curiosity ina 
general way, the Saxon example under 
Ripon Cathedral may be viewed in the 
light of one; especially as there is a curi- 
ous custom kept up of “threading the 
needle ” init, which consists of scrambling 
through a hole in a wall that divides it 
from a passage on one side of it. It is 
small and dark, under the central tower, 
and is approached by a long, dark, narrow 
passage, forty-five feet long, to which ac- 
cess is gained by steps leading down from 
the nave. There are a few other Saxon 
remains that are curious, besides the Ox- 
ford windows mentioned, among which the 
remains of the Saxon church that was the 
predecessor of Peterborough Cathedral 
will come to mind. 

In Bath Abbey Church the extraordi- 
nary number of mural tablets strike the 
eye with astonishment. Not only are the 
walls completely lined with these memo- 
rials placed in close rows and tiers, but the 
pillars are also made use of as places upon 
which tablets can be displayed. The rep- 
utation of the waters of this city does not 
depend upon any association with the 
abbey church, though in some of our cathe- 
drals wells are found, as in the case of St. 
Peter’s well in the ornamented recess in 
Archbishop La Zouche’s chapel in York 
Minster. There is a well, too, close to 
the north-east angle of the choir of Lin- 
coln Cathedral; and another near Wells 
Cathedral. In Beverley Minster there is a 
well in the interior of the fabric, as at 
York. 

More curious than many of these curi- 
osities is the collection of wooden figures, 
or effigies, of departed kings and queens 
preserved in the upper chamber of Abbot 
Islip’s chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
These were used on the occasion of the 
respective funeral ceremonies attending 
their interment, when these effigies, in 
royal robes, represented the sovereigns 
and their queens to their sorrowing lieges. 
Among them are the figures of some other 
persons of high rank. The robes of the 
earliest of these figures are no longer in 
existence, but, from other indications, one 
of them is thought likely to have repre- 
sented Queen Philippa. In our own day 
we have added another similar funereal 
item to the national collection, in placing 
the car, on which the Duke of Wellington 
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was carried to St. Paul’s for burial, for 
conservation in that building. The earlier 
examples bring us very closely in touch 
with old times, and help us to see the 
reality of events that we are apt to con- 
sider but slightingly as mere historical 
occurrences. In this light we have no 
more pathetic souvenirs than the sword 
and shield of Edward the Third still 
treasured in Westminster Abbey ; and the 
gauntlets, helm, surcoat, shield, and the 
scabbard of the sword of the Black 
Prince still hanging over his tomb in Can- 
terbury Cathedral. Placed there, inas- 
much as their owners needed them no 
more, these simple personal relics bring 
before us, arrestingly, the loss, sorrow, 
wonderment, and gap felt by the nation 
on the occurrence of these supreme occa- 
sions. 

Among curiosities that are parts of 
these noble fabrics must be counted, in 
addition to the whispering galleries, the 
instances in which history and tradition 
have invested certain objects with special 
claims, as in the matter of the martyrium 
of Thomas & Becket in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, and the window known as the Five 
Sisters of York. On the other hand there 
are a few items that are curiosities of con- 
struction only, as in the case of the so- 
called geometrical staircase leading to the 
library over the chapel containing the 
monument to Wellington in St. Paul’s, 

Most of the items we have mentioned, 
however, are small matters compared with 
the majesty of the structures in which 
they occur. When we have contemplated 
the height and queenly grace of the Salis- 
bury needle, or have heard the white-robed 
choir singing, like a cloud of witnesses, 
on the top of the great Durham tower, or 
have ascended into the golden ball on the 
cupola of St. Paul’s; or when we have 
looked upon the rival east windows of 
Gloucester, Carlisle, and York; or upon 
the massive columns of the many mighty 
naves with their arcades and shadowy, 
mysterious-looking triforiums above them, 
and their lightsome clerestories above 
these again ; or upon the superb vaultings, 
the inviting sculptured doorways, and 
other component parts of these vast works 
left us by our forefathers, they are dwarfed 
indeed. When we have seen the treas- 
ures in some of the libraries, also, they 
may seem of slight account. Neverthe- 
less, they have an interest.of their own 
that will be confessed by many minds, 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SISTER. 

IT does not matter where it was. I do 
not want other people —that is to say, 
those who were around us —to recognize 
Sister or myself, It is not likely that she 
will see this —and I am not sure that she 
knows my name. Of course, some one 
may draw her attention to this paper, and 
she may remember that the name affixed 
to it is that which I signed at the foot 
of a document we made out together - 
namely, a return of deaths. At the foot 
of this paper our names stood one beneath 
the other —stand there still, perhaps, in 
some forgotten bundle of papers at the 
War Office. 

I only hope that she will not see this; 
for she might consider it a breach of pro- 
fessional etiquette; and I attach great 
importance to the opinion of this woman, 
whom I have only seen once in my whoie 
life. Moreover, on that occasion she was 
subordinate to me — more or less in the 
position of a servant. 

Suffice it to say, therefore, that it was 
war-time, and our trade was what the com- 
mercial papers call brisk. A war better 
remembered of the young than of the 
old, because it was, comparatively speak- 
ing, recent. The old fellows seem to 
remember the old fights better — those 
fights that were fought when their blood 
was still young and the vessels thereof 
unclogged. 

It was, by the way, my first campaign, 
but I was not new to the business of blood ; 
for I am no soldier — only a doctor. My 
only uniform — my full-parade dress —is 
a red cross on the arm of an old blue serge 
jacket —said jacket being much stained 
with certain dull patches which are better 
not investigated. 

All who have taken part in war — doing 
the damage or repairing it — know that 
things are not done in quite the same way 
when bail cartridge is served out instead 
of blank. The correspondents are very 
fond of reporting that the behavior of the 
men suggested a parade, — which simile 
it is to be presumed was borne in upon 
their fantastic brains by its utter inappli- 
cability. The parade may be suggested 
before the real work begins — when it is 
a question of marching away from the 
landing-stage; but after the work — our 
work —has begun, there is remarkably 
little resemblance to a review. 

We are served with many official papers 
which we never fill in, because, on the 
spur of the moment, it is apt to suggest 
itself that men’s lives are more important. 
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We misapply a vast majority of our surgi- 
cal supplies, because the most important 
item is usually left behind at headquarters, 
or at the seaport depot. In fact, we do 
many things that we should leave undone, 
and omit to do more which we are ex- 
pected (officially) to do. 

For some reason — presumably the ab- 
sence of better men —I was sent up to 
the front before we had been three days 
at work. Our hospital by the river was 
not full when I received orders to follow 
the flying column with two assistants and 
the appliances of a field hospital. 

Out of this little nucleus sprang the 
largest depot for sick and wounded that 
was formed during the campaign. We 
were within easy reach of headquarters, 
and I was fortunately allowed a free hand. 
Thus our establishment in the desert grew 
daily more important, and finally super- 
seded the hospital at headquarters. 

We had a busy time, tor the main col- 
umn had now closed up with the first ex- 
peditionary force, and our troops were in 
touch with the enemy not forty miles away 
from me. 

In the course of time — when the au- 
thorities learned to cease despising the 
foe, which is a little failing in British mili- 
tary high places — it was deemed expedi- 
ent to fortify us, and then, in addition to 
two medical assistants, I was allowed 
three government nurses. This last piece 
of news was not hailed with so much en- 
thusiasm as might have been expected. I 
am not in favor of bringing women any- 
where near the front, They are, for their 
own sakes and for the peace of minds of 
others, much better left behind. If they 
are beyond a certain age they break down 
and have to be sent back at considerable 
trouble ; that is to say, an escort and an 
ambulance cart, of which latter there are 
never enough. If they are below the cli- 
macteric —ever so little below it — they 
cause mischief of another description, and 
the wounded are neglected ; for there isno 
passion of the human heart so cruel and 
selfish as love. 

“JT am sorry to hear it,” I said to light- 
hearted little Sammy Fitz-Warrener of the 
Naval Brigade, who brought me the news. 

“Sorry to hear it? Gad! I shouldn’t 
be. The place has got a different look 
about it when there are women- folk 
around, They are so jolly clever in their 
ways —worth ten of your red-cross ruf- 
fians.” 

“ That is as may be,” I answered, break- 
ing open the case of whiskey which 
Sammy had brought up on the carriage of 
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his machine-cun for my private consump- 
tion. 

He was taking this machine-gun up to 
the front, and mighty proud he was of it. 

“A clever gun,” he called it; “an al- 
mighty clever gun.” 

He had ridden alongside of it — sitting 
on the top of his horse as sailors do— 
through seventy miles of desert without a 
halt; watching over it and tending itas he 
might have watched and tended his mother, 
or perhaps some other woman. 

“Gad! doctor,” he exclaimed, kicking 
out his sturdy legs and contemplating with 
some satisfaction the yellow hide top- 
boots which he had bought at the Army 
and Navy stores. I know the boots well, 
and—avoid them. Gad! doctor, you 
should see that gun on the war-path. 
Travels as light as atricycle. And when 
she begins to talk-— my stars! Click — 
click —click —ciick, For all the world 
like a steam-launch’s engine — mowing 
’em down all the time. No work for you 
there. It will be no use you and your 
stalactites progging about with skewers 
for the bullet. Look at the other side, 
my boy, and you’ll find the beauty has just 
walked through them.” 

“Soda or plain?” I asked —in paren- 
thesis. 

* Soda. 
camel. A big drink, please. 
I were lined with sandpaper.” 

He slept that night in the little shanty 
built of mud, and roofed chiefly with old 
palm-mats, which was gracefully called 
the head surgesn’s quarters. That is to 
say, he partook of such hospitality as I 
had to offer him. 

Sammy and I had met before he had 
touched a rope or Ia scalpel. We hailed 
from the same part of the country — down 
Devonshire way ; and toa limited extent, 
we knew each other’s people; which little 
phrase has a vast meaning in places where 
men do congregate. 

We turned in pretty early — I on a hos- 
pital mattress, he in my bed; but Sam 
would not goto sleep. He would lie with 
his arms above his head (which is not an 
attitude of sleep), and talk about that ever- 
lasting gun. 

I dozed off to the murmur of his voice 
expatiating on the extreme cunning of the 
ejector, and awoke to hear details of the 
rifling. 

We did not talk of home, as do men in 
books when lying by a camp-fire. Perhaps 
it was owing to the absence of that pictur- 
esque adjunct to a soldier’s life. We 
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just before he fell asleep, Sammy returned 
to the question of the nurses. 

“Yes,” he said, “the head saw-bones 
down there told me to tell you that he had 
got permission to send you three nurses, 
Treat ’em kindly, Jack, for my _ sake. 
Bless their hearts! They mean well.” 

Then he fell asleep, and left me think- 
ing of his words, and of the spirit which 
had prompted them. 

I knew really nothing of this man’s life, 
but he seemed singularly happy, with that 
happiness which only comes when daily 
existence has a background to it. He 
spoke habitually of women, as if he loved 
them all for the sake of one ; and this not 
being precisely my own position, I was 
glad when he fell asleep. 

The fort was astir next morning at four. 
The bugler kindly blew a blast into our 
glassless window which left no doubt 
about it. 

“ That means all hands on deck, I take 
it,” said Sam, who was one of the few men 
capable of good humor before tiffin time. 

By six o’clock he was ready to go. It 
was easy to see what sort of officer this 
cheery sailor was by the way his men 
worked. 

While they were getting the machine- 
gun. limbered up, Sam came back to my 
quarters, and took a hasty breakfast. 

“Feel a bit down this morning,” he 
said, with a gay smile. ‘“ Cheap —very 
cheap. I hope I am not going to funk it. 
It is all very well for some of you long- 
faced fellows, who don’t seem to have 
much to live for, to fight for the love of 
fighting. I don’t want to fight any man; 
I am too fond of ’em all for that.” 

I went out after breakfast, and I gave 
him a leg up on to his very sorry horse, 
which he sat like a tailor or a sailor. He 
held the reins like tiller-lines, and indulged 
in a pleased smile at the effect of the 
yellow boots, 

“ No great hand at this sort of thing,” he 
said, with a nod of farewell. ‘“ When the 
beast does anything out of the common, 
or begins to make heavy weather of it, 7 
am not.” 

He ranged up alongside his beloved 
gun, and gave the word of command with 
more dignity than he knew what to do 
with. 

All that day I was employed in arrang- 
ing quarters for the nurses, Todo this I 
was forced to turn some of our most pre- 
cious stores out into the open, covering 
them with a tarpaulin, and in consequence 

felt all the more assured that my chief 





talked chiefly of the clever gun; and once, 





was making a great mistake. 
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At nine o’clock in the evening they 
arrived, one of the juniors having ridden 
out in the moonlight to meet them. He 
reported them completely exhausted ; in- 
formed me that he had recommended 
them to go straight to bed; and was alto- 
gether more enthusiastic about the matter 
than I personally or officially cared to see. 

He handed me a pencil note from my 
chief at headquarters, explaining that he 
had not written me a despatch because he 
had nothing but a J pen, with which 
instrument he could not make himself 
legible. It struck me that he was suffer- 
ing from a plethora of assistance, and was 
anxious to reduce his staff, 

I sent my enthusiastic assistant to the 
nurses’ quarters with a message that they 
were not to report themselves to me until 
they had had a night’s rest, and turned in. 

At midnight I was awakened by the 
orderly, and summoned to the tent of the 
officer in command. This youth’s face 
was considerably whiter than his linen. 
He was consulting with his second-in- 
command, a boy of twenty-two or there- 
abouts. 

A man covered with sand and blood 
was sitting in a hammock-chair, rubbing 
his eyes and drinking something out of a 
tumbler. 


“News from the front?” I inquired 


without ceremony, which hindrance we 
had long since dispensed with. 

‘Yes, and bad news.” 

It certainly was not pleasant hearing. 
Some one mentioned the word disaster, 
and we looked at each other with hard, 


anxious eyes. I thought of the women, 
and almost decided to send them back 
before daylight. 

In a few moments a fresh man was 
roused out of his bed, and sent full gallop 
through the moonlight across the desert 
to headquarters, and the officer in com- 
mand began toregain confidence. I think 
he extracted it from the despatch-bearer’s 
tumbler. Afterall, he was not responsible 
for much. He was merely a connecting- 
link, a point of touch between two greater 
men. 

It was necessary to get my men to 
work at once, but I gave particular orders 
to leave the nurses undisturbed. Disaster 
at the front meant hard work at the rear. 
We all knew that, and endeavored to 
make ready for a sudden rush of wounded. 

The rush began before daylight. As 
they came in we saw to them, dressing 
their wounds and packing them as closely 
as possible. But the stream was contin- 
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uous. They never stopped coming; they 
never gave us a moment’s rest. 

At six o’clock I gave orders to awaken 
the nurses and order them to prepare their 
quarters for the reception of the wounded. 
At half past six an Army Hospital Corps 
man came to me in the ward : — 

“ Shockin’ case, sir, just come in,” he 
said. “Officer. Gun busted, sir.” 

“Take him to my quarters,” I said, 
wiping my instruments on my sleeve. 

In a few minutes I followed, and on 
entering my little room the first thing I 
saw was a pair of yellow boots. 

There was no doubt about the boots 
and the white duck trousers, and although 
I could not see the face, I knew that this 
was Sammy Fitz-Warrener come back 
again. 

A woman — one of the nurses for whom 
he had pleaded — was bending over the 
bed with a sponge and a basin of tepid 
water. As I entered she turned upon me 
a pair of calmly horror-stricken eyes. 

“Oh!” she whispered meaningly, step- 
ping back to let me approach. I had no 
time to notice then that she was one of 
those largely built women, with perfect 
skin and fair hair, who make one think of 
what England must have been before 
Gallic blood got to be so widely dissemi- 
nated in the race. 

* Please pull down that mat from the 
window,” I said, indicating a temporary 
blind which I had put up. 

She did so promptly, and returned to 
the bedside, falling into position as it 
were, awaiting my orders, 

I bent over the bed, and I must confess 
that what I saw there gave mea thrill of 
horror which will come again at times so 
long as I live. 

I made a sign to Sister to continue her 
task of sponging away the mud, of which 
one ingredient was sand. 

“Both eyes,” she whispered, 
destroyed.” 

“ Not the top of the skull,” I said, “ you 
must not touch that.” 

For we both knew that our task was 
without hope. 

As I have said, I knew something of 
Fitz-Warrener’s people, and I could not 
help lingering there, where I could do no 
good, when I knew that I was wanted 
elsewhere. 

Suddenly his lips moved, and Sister, 
kneeling down on the floor, bent over him. 

I could not hear what he said, but I 
think she did. I saw her lips frame the 
whisper “ Yes” in reply, and over her 
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face there swept suddenly a look of great 
tenderness. 

After a little pause she rose and came 
to me. 

* Who is he?” she asked. 

“ Fitz-Warrener of the Naval Brigade. 
Do you know him?” 

** No, I never heard of him. 
— itis quite hopeless?” 

“ Quite.” 

She returned to her position by the 
bedside, with one arm laid across his 
chest. 

Presently he began whispering again, 
and at intervals she answered him. It 
suddenly occurred to me that, in his 
unconsciousness, he was mistaking her 
for some one else, and that she, for some 
woman’s reason, was deceiving him pur- 
posely. 

In a few moments I was sure of this. 

I tried not to look; but I sawit all. I 
saw his poor blind hands wander over her 
throat and face, up to her hair. 

“What is this?” he muttered quite 
distinctly, with that tone of self-absorption 
which characterizes the sayings of an 
unconscious man. “ What is this silly 
cap?” 

His fingers wandered on over the 
snowy linen until they came to the strings. 

As an aspirant to the title of gentleman, 
I felt like running away — many doctors 


Of course 


know this feeling; as a doctor, I could 
only stay. 

His fingers fumbled with the strings. 
Still Sister bent over the bed. Perhaps 


she bent an inch or two nearer. One 
hand was beneath his neck, supporting 
the poor, shattered head. 

He slowly drew off the cap, and his 
fingers crept lovingly over the soft, fair 
hair. 

“ Marny,” he said, quite clearly, “ you’ve 
done your hair up, and you’re nothing but 
a little girl, you know—nothing but a 
little girl.” 

I could not help watching his fingers, 
and yet I felt like a man committing 
sacrilege, 

“When I left you,” said the brainless 
voice, “you wore it down your back. 
You were a little girl—you are a little 
girl now.” 

And he slowlydrew a hairpin out. 
One long lock fell curling to her shoulder. 
She never looked up, never noticed me, 
but knelt there like a ministering angel — 
personating for a time a girl whom we 
had never seen, 

“ My little girl,” he added, with a low 
laugh, and drew out another hairpin. 


SISTER. 


In a few moments all her hair was about 
her shoulders, I had never thought that 
she might be carrying such glory quietly 
hidden beneath the simple nurse’s cap, 

‘“‘ That is better,” he said, “ that is bet- 
ter.” 

And he let all the hairpins fall on the 
coverlet. 

“ Now, you are my own Marny,” he 
murmured. “Are you not?” 

She hesitated one moment. 

“ Yes, dear!” she said softly. 
your own Marny.” 

With her disengaged hand she stroked 
his blanching cheek. There wasa certain 
science about her touch, as if she had once 
known something of these matters. 

Lovingly and slowly the smoke-grimed 
fingers passed over the wonderful hair, 
smoothing it. 

Then he grew more daring. He touched 
her eyes, her gentle cheeks, the quiet, 
strong lips. He slipped to her shoul 
der, and over the soft folds of her black 
dress. 

“ Been gardening?” he asked, coming 
to the bib of her nursing apron. 

It was marvellous how the brain, which 
was laid open to the day, retained the con- 
sciousness of one subject so long. 

“ Yes — dear,” she whispered. 

“ Your old apron is all wet!” he said 
reproachfully, touching her breast where 
the blood — his own blood — was slowly 
drying. 

His hand passed on, and as it touched 
her, I saw her eyes soften into such a 
wonderful tenderness, that I felt as if I 
were looking on a part of Sister’s life 
which was sacred. 

I saw a little movement as if to draw 
back — then she resolutely held her posi- 
tion. But her eyes were dull with a new 
pain. I wonder —I have wondered ever 
since — what memories that poor sense- 
less wreck of a man was arousing in the 
woman’s heart by his wandering touch. 

“ Marny,” he said, * Marny. It was not 
too hard waiting for me?” 

“* No, dear.” 

“Tt will be all right now, Marny. The 
bad part is all past.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Marny, you remember — the night - 
I left — Marny — I want — no — no, your 
lips.” 

I knelt suddenly and slipped my hand 
within his shirt, for I saw something in 
his face. 

As Sister’s lips touched his I felt his 
heart give a great bound within his breast, 
| and then it was still. 
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When she lifted her face it was as pale 
as his. 

I must say that I felt like crying— a 
feeling which had not come to me for 
twenty years. I busied myself purposely 
with the dead man, and when I had fin- 
ished my task I turned and found Sister 
filling in the papers — her cap neatly tied 
— her golden hair hidden. 

I signed the certificate, placing my name 
beneath hers. 

For a moment we stood. Our eyes 
met, and — we said nothing. She moved 
towards the door, and I held it open while 
she passed out. 

Two hours later I received orders from 
the officer in command to send the nurses 
back to headquarters. Our men were 
falling back before the enemy. 

HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
AN INDIAN FUNERAL SACRIFICE. 


“ WISHING the good of your country, 
serve the Kine, otherwise you waste all 
your wealth. The Cow should be pro- 
tected. See how the strength of the 


Christian religion is increased by means 
of preachers and the distribution of cate- 


chisms! I, too, will publish a periodical 
called the Propagator of the Cow Reli- 
gion. Those subscribers who remit their 
subscriptions z# advance will receive 
gratis a picture of the Mother Cow, with 
colored borders. This is a work for the 
benefit of the country, written by the ser- 
vant of the Cow, preacher for the preser- 
vation of the Kine, and one desirous of 
kindness.” 

This curious amalgam of old-world reli- 
gion and of latter-day journalism was 
freely distributed at Indian railway sta- 
tions within the last few months, and is a 
strange contrast to the resolutions of the 
recent Indian National Congress, based 
upon an assumed demand by the people 
of India for representative government of 
the Western type. 

It is only another proof of the diverse 
influences at work and of the widely dif- 
ferent customs prevalent in British India, 
that, while “the servant of the Cow, and 
one desirous of kindness ” is circulating 
his advertisements, the survivors of a 
small and diminishing “tribe of rather 
fair people on the mountains in the king- 
dom of the Zamorin,” who were described 











ities do not allow them to beat to death 
with clubs as many buffaloes as they 
please at their annual funeral sacrifices, 
one of which has just taken place. 

The Archbishop of Goa, Aleixo de Me- 
nezes, who directed the spiritual concerns 
of the subjects of his most faithful 
Majesty the king of Portugal upon the 
storied western coast of India, was told in 
1600 that a race of Christians called To- 
das lived fifty leagues away from his re- 
motest church, and he sent a Jesuit father 
to tend these wandering sheep, which 
father, however, reported that he found 
no Christianity in them; and seventy 
years later the procurator-general of the 
barefooted Carmelites said: ‘* These To- 
das pray to the buffaloes by which they 
live, and hang a miserable little bell upon 
their necks, which is enough to ensure 
them adoration. Though the buffaloes are 
very often killed by tigers, yet the Todas 
do not slacken in their worship.” 

Of this curious race, by some held to be 
aborigines of southern India, by some to 
be Manichzans, and by others to be one 
of the lost tribes of Israel, but six or 
seven hundred remain, scattered in tiny 
villages of oven-shaped wicker houses 
over the breezy downs of the Nilgiri hills. 
Whatever be their origin —and probably 
they are aboriginal inhabitants of the land 
they live in —they worship nature in its 
loveliest moods, and ever build on sloping 
lawns of emerald turf, by rippling rills of 
limpid water, and alongside little woods of 
ilex, eugenia, and rhododendron, nestling 
in the folds of hills, whence a glorious 
prospect stretches of hot and shimmering 
plain below, dotted with giant ant-hilis, as 
they seem to the eye, with silver patches 
of irrigation lakes sparkling in the sun, 
beyond which, rising above a wall of fleecy 
clouds, looms in the distant view another 
range of mountains as lofty and precipi- 
tous as the Nilgiris themselves. 

Pastoral folk, idle and picturesque, they 
live on the milk and produce of their buf- 
aloes, and, as the unknown is dreaded here 
as elswehere, their neighbors, who live by 
the sweat of their brow, much fearing 
what they do not understand, pay them 
fees as wizards for value received in occult 
matters, and as a retaining fee for their 
aid in counteracting the spells of the 
dread men of the slopes, who do their 
business with beasts of prey, track the 
bison, snare the leopard — a fearsome peo- 
ple, whose women “leave their children in 
the charge of tigers” when they go forth 


in 1672 as adorers of their kine, consider | to cultivate the barley and the amaranth 
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They have curious stories of the crea- 
tion of mankind—how the first man 
created a fellow-man out of the earth, mak- 
ing the first woman from one of his ribs. 
They have a kind of trinity consisting of a 
father, a son, and a kite —the last mem- 
ber, born of a pumpkin, the offspring 
of the first woman, into which life was 
breathed by her husband. They have, too, 
a heaven and a hell, the latter a dismal 
stream full of leeches across which the 
souls of the departed have to pass upon 
a single thread, which breaks beneath the 
weight of those burdened with sin, but 
stands the slight strain of a good man’s 
soul, 

When a Toda dies he is swathed in a 
new Cloth, his toes are tied together with 
red thread, and earth is cast upon his 
body. Two of his buffaloes are slain be- 
fore him, and his hands placed in turn 
upon their horns, while his relations mourn 
with streaming tears. Some grain, sugar, 
rupees, and tobacco are then wrapped in 
the dead man’s cloth, a piece of his skull, 
his hair, and his finger-oails are removed, 
clarified butter is smeared upon the fra- 
grant wood of the pyre, and the body is 
reduced to ashes, which are cast to the 
winds. 

The portion of the skull, the hair, and 
the finger-nails are carefully preserved 
till the occurrence of the great annual 
festival, to describe which is the object of 
this paper. 

Once for all in the course of the year the 
Todas celebrate with great splendor the 
funeral obsequies of those who have died, 
or, as they say, have taken the leap over 
the great precipice into the bottomless 
abyss, during the preceding year. This 
ceremony is called the dry, and that 
above described — which takes place on 
the actual occurrence of each death —the 
wet, funeral. 

Let us approach the high lawns above 
the sheer cliffs, below which flows the 
river dividing the Nilgiris from the terri- 
tories of the Maharajah of Mysore, and 
here we first are struck by the bright and 
animated crowd, light-hearted as the pel- 
lucid air of the hills can make them, daring 
and successful as to color as only Orien- 
tals can be, and enjoying a holiday as they 
alone can whose hearts are young. The 
childlike element so often noticed in the 
Hindus is nowhere more prominently dis- 
piayed than in the Todas and other tribes 
of the Nilgiris. Grave-looking greybeards 
are sitting astride open-mouthed, tongue- 
hanging wooden horses, burlesque tigers, 
and long-trunked elephants, and ample 
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togas flutter in the breeze as the merry-go. 
round whirls around as it does in an En- 
glish fair, at the rate of a farthing for thirty 
revolutions, and the swinging boats sway 
with their aérial freight. In a long, im- 
promptu lane shopkeepers from the neigh- 
boring village of Ootacamund, eight miles 
away, display their wares: sugarcane for 
bright, white teeth to munch, rock cakes 
browned with burnt sugar, light, fried 
rice, cigars and cabbage-rolled cigarettes ; 
oranges and ginger-beer of course, but 
also cocoanuts, cinnamon, dates, wheat- 
cakes, tandstickor matches, and sugar- 
candy. Nor does this conclude the 
enumeration; needles and pins are not 
wanting, nor combs for the glossy hair of 
Toda maidens, nor looking-glasses wherein 
to braid their locks and curl their ring- 
lets. The Malabaris weigh their spices by 
means of a most interesting implement, 
the exact replica of a bishop’s crozier, the 
bronze at one end curled and perforated 
in a cunning fashion, at the other pointed 
like an alpenstock. A loopin the middie 
fixed to the finger of the seller holds this 
episcopal measure poised, while a string 
to which the plate depends is moved up 
and down the staff, steel dots whereon 
indicate the weight contained within the 
scale. 

Beyond the bazaar, beside the wood, is 
the house of mourning, built of new bam- 
boos, oven-shaped, and closed in front 
with fresh-sawn planks of jungle-wood, 
through which peep the female relatives 
of the deceased persons; while the males, 
crouched upon the floor, now wail and 
now watch, at one moment are drowned in 
tears, and at another curiously staring at 
the strangers. Around the little oven 
house are hung the grain-measures used 
by the deceased and the bowls from which 
they drank buttermilk ; and around each 
and all of these are chains of silver and 
gold, thin and inexpensive, but delicate in 
workmanship, from which hang tiny little 
coins, silver or gold as the case may be. 
Within the mourning house, too, are the 
hair and nails and the pieces of skull pre- 
served since the wet funeral of each of 
those whose obsequies are celebrated to- 
day. The occupants of this wicker house 
of woe remain therein for three whole days, 
but come out to take their meals. Against 
the low-arched roof leans a tall, tapering 
stick, green from the wood, around which, 
at intervals of a foot or so, are bound red 
and blue bandages of yarn, from which 
hang bundles of little shells, so arranged 
as to look like a bunch of unopened blos- 
soms of tuberose. Upon the roof, above 
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a trident of three sticks, squats a curly- 
bearded, hirsute, and swarthy Toda, hold- 
ing in his hand a palmyra-leaf umbrella, 
laced with little silver chains and hung 
about with small silver coins. All these 
pretty things are burnt, together with the 
hair, nails, and skull fragments of the dead, 
in the false dawn of the morning succeed- 
ing the sacrifice. 

On the turf beside, the Todas are danc- 
ing in a ring, each with his arms inter- 
laced with those of his immediate neigh- 
bors. Forty or fifty big, bearded men beat 
the ground in solemn step and rhythmical 
progression, hoarsely ejaculating “ Ho! 
Ho! Ho! Ho!” Some hold in their hands 
massive clubs, others umbrellas — an en- 
sign of dignity in the East, and not a mere 
sunshade. As they jump around, their 
thick masses of glossy black hair, below 
the graceful turbans, rise and fall to. the 
step. Some wear bands of beaten gold 
around their necks, others cylinders: of 
silver, All are wrapped in ample robes of 
plain white cotton, and silver anklets ring 
in the clear air, amore acceptable accom- 
paniment than the music of the magi- 
cians’ band. The black and carrion-eating 
tribe of magic-working Kotas by pre- 
scriptive right supply the music on these 
occasions. Theirinstruments are “ scran- 
nel pipes of wretched straw’ and drums 
of untanned buffalo hide, the hairs of 
which adhere to all portions but those 
receptive of the blow. 

One of the Todas had been taken by 
Barnum into his show. He spokea little 
English, and said he had been to Aus- 
tralia, America, Liverpool, and England. 
In the course of his travels he had lost 
the dignified demeanor of his race, and, 
seizing and pulling a bystanding Toda’s 
beard, he said, ‘Once I not shave, like 
this!” The temper and gravity of the 
untravelled one were proof even against 
this provocation. The traveller seemed 
on good terms with his neighbors, from 
whose simple ways he had far departed, 
and now and again would join the ring of 
dancers, like an inebriated Bacchanal 
among the conscript fathers. We often 
hear of the ceremonies which Brahmins 
have to perform on their return from 
Europe. The Todas make short work of 
these, and are said to have received Bar- 
num back into the fold after removing his 
hat and trousers and subjecting him to 
the ordeal of total immersion. 

The kraal in which the sacrificial 
buffaloes are pent is hidden by a wall of 
spectators standing on its circular stone 
enclosure, and between it and the house 
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of woe the midday meal is being prepared, 
just within the wood. Ina colossal caul- 
dron, with big flat handles like a mastiff’s 
ears, simmers pumpkin soup, clarified 
butter boils in earthenware vessels, and in 
great wicker baskets are snowy mountains 
of well-boiled rice. The floor of* the 
kitchen is a little mossy flat, and the 
fronds of ferns hang over the utensils; 
the roof is an arch of verdure, through 
which shafts of bright sunlight strike upon 
the pots and pans below. The chef de 
cuisine looks up as some lichens fall into 
the soup, and excitedly warns off a boy 
who from the tree above was looking over 
the heads of the others into the kraal. 

Beside the kitchen a little shed has 
been constructed of uprights and cross- 
beams, with boughs for wall and roof. 
Herein the women eat, on this great day 
ony, and not because caste or custom pre- 
vails with these polyandrous daughters of 
the downs, who neither on this nor on any 
other occasion use screen or veil. When 
young they are often good-looking, after a 
somewhat sensual fashion. They have 
skin of a light bamboo color, white, even 
teeth, ample black hair and eyes, a grace- 
ful figure, and regular features —a fairly 
attractive whole. Their grief is abysmal, 
and so is their curiosity ; and if their ex- 
pression varies little, it changes with 
startling rapidity from one to another of 
its few known phases. 

Within the kraal are twelve female buf- 
faloes, two for each of the deceased, and 
facing them upon the wall stand as many 
active young Todas, each holding in his 
hand a club somewhat taller than himseif, 
of fresh jungle-wood cut at one end toa 
point—a heavy and formidable weapon 
whether used as goad or bludgeon. For- 
merly the poor beasts were beaten on the 
back till their spines were paralyzed, and 
then half led, half dragged to the slaugh- 
ter. For many years past this cruel prac- 
tice has been prohibited, and the staves 
are now symbolical of the past rather than 
of use in the present, though their sharp 
points may be needed at any moment for 
protection against an infuriated buffalo. 

Suddenly the dozen athletes leap into 
the kraal. Six cast down their clubs and 
fling themselves upon the frightened 
beasts. Two men for each buffalo, they 
hang by its broad, branching horns, blind- 
folding its eyes, while it charges hither 
and thither, dashes them against the cir- 
cular wall, or strives to trample them 
under their feet. The animals for the 
most part keep together in a close crowd, 
or race around the kraal; but sometimes 
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one whose spirit is still unbroken will 
charge the club-holders, but speedily re- 
treats on being met by the point. It is 
extraordinary how the Todas escape, as 
they generally do, unhurt. The day before 
the sacrifice they capture the huge and 
only half-tamed beasts out in the open, 
and drag them to the kraal, which now is 
soon deserted for the midday meal. 

The feasters sit around on the turf, and 
the cooks heap up rice on the plantain- 
leaves before them, pour the clarified but- 
ter thereon and the pumpkin soup. The 
dogs sit quietly looking on, knowing that 
their turn is coming. 

The meal over, all hands make again for 
the kraal, the wall of which is crowded, 
while the ilex-trees around bend with a liv- 
ing freightofspectators. The relics of the 
deceased persons are now placed on the 
ground near the gate of the enclosure, and 
their relations cast earth upon them three 
times, and three times upon the beasts 
within, The priest approaches, singles 
out a buffalo, and casts towards it a chap- 
let of leaves. Instantly a rush is made to 
its devoted head, it is dragged forth strug- 
gling to the sacrificial stone, and slain by 
one blow from the butt end of an axe. 
The mourners, wailing, now hang upon its 
horns, kiss its head, cast dust upon the 
relics and hold them before the prostrate 


beast, praying that its death may be taken 
as an expiation of the sins of ‘‘one whom 
God has taken, whose name shall never 


more on earth be spoken.” The other 
buffaloes are in like manner slaughtered, 
and the sacrifice is done. 

By the clear starlight of these mountain 
regions, early on the following morning, 
the mourners meet again at the house of 
woe. By rubbing two sticks together they 
light a fire, wherein they burn the contents 
of the house, the measures of grain, the 
cakes of sugar, the baskets, and, above all, 
the relics, till then preserved, of those in 
whose honor are held these funeral rites. 
When all is consumed to ashes, the chief 
mourner, standing by the expiring embers, 
raises an earthen pot above his head and 
dashes ittothe ground. “ The silver cord 
is loosed, the golden bowl is broken, the 
pitcher broken at the fountain, the wheel 
broken at the cistern, the dust returned to 
the earth as it was, and the spirit to God 
who gave it.” 

Little do such reflections occur to those 
who journey back over the hills when the 
sacrifice is over. Men and women march 
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tree blazes, red as the maples in the woods 
of Kioto; along the road are frequent 
trees of rhodomyrtus, admirable shrub, in 
flower and fruit alike delightful; while 
the eye feasts upon its rose-myrtle blos- 
soms, its boughs — if haply it grow in the 
matutinal shade —afford pocketfuls of 
iced gooseberries. Nor is animal life 
wanting on the rolling downs. Fly-catch- 
ers and crested larks abound, the yellow 
oriole flits about the brakes ; sneaks across 
the path the jackal —or call him, silent in 
his diurnal aspect, as men of science do, 
the golden hound; and sometimes, in 
pride and ample pinion, the eagle soars 
above in the sunlight. J. D. REEs. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE ALPINE ROOT-GRUBBER. 


THE edelweiss (Gnaphalium Leontopo- 
dium) has been hunted from one point of 
refuge to another, among the Alps, till it 
has been almost exterminated in its native 
home. One of the most beautiful and 
quaint of the mountain flowers is con- 
demned to extinction because tourists in 
Switzerland consider themselves bound by 
fashion to wear a couple of dried speci- 
mens in their hats, or send them home 
gummed toa card. In one or two of the 
cantons the government has interfered to 
save the persecuted plant, and has set a 
fine on the plucking of its beautiful white 
fluffy flowers. 

The edelweiss does not submit readily 
to cultivation in gardens, It will indeed 
grow when planted in a rockery, but it 
degenerates early, the flowers assuming 
a green hue in place of snowy white, and 
the petals losing their curious wool. 

Another Alpine favorite is also subject 
to remorseless pursuit, but for quite an- 
other object. This is the large blue gen- 
tian, the gentianella (Gentiana acaulis), 
and it is becoming year by year less com- 
mon, and it is even feared lest it also 
should have to be placed under the pro- 
tection of the law to save it, like the edel- 
weiss, from being blotted out of the book 
of existing Alpine flowers. There is, 
however, this comfort in thinking of the 
cruel and unremittent pursuit to which the 
gentianella is subjected, that it, unlike the 
edelweiss, lives happily and shows its full 
beauty of color in the garden border. And 





along lightheartedly, and children holding | 
branches of rhododendron flowers trip be- | 


side them. In the woods the wild olive- | 


yet what would an Alpine pasture be with- 
out its gentians? Lovely it always will 
be, but of a loveliness without its perfec- 
tion. The geotianella is the very crown 
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of its beauty, as the alpenrose is the crown 
of beauty to an Alpine crag. Happily the 
little blue gentian—the cup of Heaven, 
as the Tyrolese call it—is not menaced 


like its larger and deeper-colored sister. | 


But is it not precisely the fact that the 
slope spangled with the azure Gentiana 
davarica has that blue gathered into dark, 
intenser points wherever a great bell of 
the Gentiana acaulis opens, the very 
thing that accentuates, sublimates into per- 
fection the whole vision of floral beauty ? 

There is a class of men and women who 
make it their profession to pursue and 
root up the gentianella, and this class ex- 
ists throughout the whole chain of the 
Alps, in Tyrol, the Bavarian Alps, and in 
Switzerland. This is the Euzianklauber. 
These gentian hunters are weatherbeaten, 
wiry individuals. The writer made the 
acquaintance of a pair, man and wife, and 
employed them to collect roots and bulbs 
for him. As soon as the snows melted in 
spring, and the doomed gentians showed 
their long, pointed bells above the swath, 
before they had opened and disclosed their 
depths of purple-blue, this pair locked 
their house in the valley and went up the 
mountains, not to return to their home till 
driven down by the snows of autumn. 

“1 shall write to you in spring,” said I, 
“and give you a list of what I want.” 

“In spring!” was the answer. “ Then 
we shall not get the letter till the approach 
of winter. For, see you, we shall be up — 
very high, and we go wherever there are 
gentians, arnica, puff-balls. No one can 
say where we shall be. We do not know 
ourselves. No letter can reach us till 
Michaelmas. Our Whitsuntide we shall 
spend nearer heaven than those in church- 
es.” My friends were peculiarly happy; 
they had a good house of their own in the 
valley, and they went together into the 
heights; consequently, they were compan- 
ions to each other all the year. 

Usually the root-grubber is a man who 
has failed in other trades; perhaps an old 
soldier, or a day laborer who yearns for 
independence. Never a young man, gen- 
erally one with grey in his hair. 

When the mountain streams begin to 
swell and foam, he becomes restless, looks 
at the snowy heights, marks the return of 
the swallows, notes what flowers are open- 
ing in the meadows by the river. Then, 
one fine day he dons his leather breeches, 
and thick woollen stockings, puts on his 
heavy shoes with iron cramps in the soles, 
takes his spud and pick —comes into the 
kitchen, claps his old woman on the back, 
and says, “So! the time is come. You 
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| will not see my brown face again till the 
| first snows, and then it will be ten times 
| browner — like your coffee berries. Now, 
'old wife, you know what I want up in the 
height.” 

She nods. She has it ready — a supply 
of flour, salt, bread, and a bottle of holy 
water. He would go without bread rather 
than without this latter. 

And thereby hangs a tale. 

One night a root-grubber prepared his 
supper after a hard day’s work, in his 
lonesome post in the high Alps. He had 
some potatoes, and he resolved on a good 
plate of potato salad. He had with hima 
flask of crab-apple vinegar. So he sliced 
the potatoes and drenched them from the 
bottle, then began to eat. After the first 
mouthful he remained perplexed, shook 
his head, and poured some more from the 
flask over the potatoes. 

The result was not more satisfactory 
than before. He finished his meal with- 
out relish, and then prepared himself for 
rest. Herecited his rosary, then splashed 
some holy water over himself to make 
him secure against all spirits of evil, when 
— with a cry he began to rub his eyes. 
The holy water was wondrous sharp, and 
made them smart. Alas! he had put holy 
water with his potatoes, and had sprinkled 
himself with vinegar. 

The root-grubber is careful to provide 
himself with something beside pick and 
spud —-and that is a rifle, for when in the 
mountains he relies for his food to some 
extent on the chamois he can kill. 

He builds himself a little hut high up 
of interwoven branches of pine, roofed 
with bark held down by stones. Here he 
kindles his fire, cooks his food, and sleeps. 
The hovel is destitute of every con- 
venience, is pervious to wind and rain, 
and is not calculated to endure beyond 
the summer. But the situation is magnifi- 
cent. The richest verdure clothes the 
slope on which it is planted, and the 
snowy peaks and glittering glaciers sur- 
round it. The air is musical with the 
belis of the pasturing cattle. 

He cares little enough, apparently, for 
the beauties of nature — his object in life 
is to find roots, especially those of the 
gentianella, that which is dark blue and 
the rarer yellow gentian. Formerly, when 
the Gentiana acauilis starred every green- 
sward, his labors were not arduous nor 
perilous. But as the Alps have been 
rifled, the flowers have to be sought on 
spots hitherto unexplored, and for this 
purpose the man must tread where hardly 
a goat can find foothold. 
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If the root-grubber, instead of risking 
his life and undergoing severe hardships 
in search of wild plants, would cultivate 
them in his garden in the valley, he would 
be saved this trouble and the risk. But 
this never occurs to him, and it is possi- 
ble that the risk and exposure constitute 
one of the charms of his profession. 
Though he may not be able to give an 
account of his feelings, yet dimly but 
very really he does enjoy the marvellous 
scenery of the high Alps, amongst which 
his life for half the year is spent. 

He starts for his work with the first 
grey light of dawn. He clambers preci- 
pices to the ledges where lies a blue band 
of flowers, like an azure belt girdling the 
mountain ; or, if he cannot ascend, he lets 
himself down to their place of refuge by a 
rope fastened to a pine above. When the 
sun is hot, and he feels hunger, he throws 
himself by a spring and draws from his 
wallet a hunch of black bread and another 
of goat’s-milk cheese. After a brief rest, 
he is at work again. He wanders to long 
distances from his hut, and does not 
trouble to return to it at night, especially 
if the weather be favorable. He finds 
shelter under a rock, and sleeps upon 
moss. Next morning he takes all the 
roots he has collected together, and 


spreads them ona rock where they may 


dry in the sun. He wanders on, and 
again sleeps at a distance from his hut, 
and again makes a little store, which he 
leaves at his lodging for the night. Very 
generally, each root-grubber has several 
of these store places, and to these he 
carries his collections every day, each day 
to the nearest store. By this means the 
man wanders over great distances, and 
days, weeks may pass without his reap- 
pearance at his hut. There is only this to 
recall him to it, that there is his supply of 
food, and to it, therefore, he must go back 
when what he has taken with him is 
exhausted. But he obtains fresh milk 
often enough, and sometimes bread and 
cheese as well, at the senn-huts where the 
girls are watching the cattle on the high 
Alps, and making the cheeses. If the 
man Can play the zither, sing a song, or 
tell a tale, he is heartily welcome, and a 
bed in the hayloft is never denied him. 
But it is exceptional for the digger of 
roots to visit the senn-houses; he leads 
for the most part an utterly lonely life, 
keeping away from the haunts of man, for 
where man is there the mountain-side has 
been gone over again and again in search 
of tke precious roots. He coilects herbs 
as well as roots, and the resin from the 





pines as well as both. Especially choice 
is that resin which is found in amber-like 
balls or masses in the great ant-hills in 
the woods. He turns over these heaps in 
quest of the resin. 

The man does not lose his tongue 
through the solitary life—he talks to 
everything, to the marmot he sees by the 
snowfield and hears whistling, to the plant 
he is picking, and the root he is digging 
out of the ground. 

He is full of superstition. Away from 
men, from church, from the tavern and 
newspapers, he is driven in on himself, on 
his phantasies; and the old stories of 
spirits and dwarfs, of elves and demons 
he heard as a child, rise up in his mind, 
fill it, and become to him living verities. 
The spiritual world is to him full of ter- 
rors, but not so the world of nature. He 
is a fatalist. Unless he be doomed to be 
struck, the lightning plays around him 
innocuously. He goes fearlessly along 
the face of a precipice. If he is fated to 
fall, fallhe must. Otherwise he will creep 
along upheld marvellously. 

Thus passes the summer. The days 
begin to contract; the herbs, one after 
another, have shed their blossoms. No 
longer do the cattle bells chime on the 
Alpine pastures, nor do the rocks ring 
with the jodel of the cowherd. The moun- 
tain peaks stand out more sharply than in 
summer. The songbirds have ceased to 
make melody ; only now and again are the 
cries of the hawk and the stone-eagle to 
be heard. Then, at length, come cloud 
and rain, and lastly snow. 

The time for return is come. 

The root-grubber goes round to his 
various stores and collects all together in 
his little hut, and finally transports the 
whole of his'six months’ collection to the 
valley. 

And for what, it may be asked, has he 
gathered such quantities of gentian root? 

The purpose of collecting the arnica 
and some other roots used in medicine is 
plain enough. But why so much gentian? 
Partly because it gives a better tonic, 
chiefly because out of these roots is dis- 
tilled the favorite gentian brandy. The 
manufacture of this now begins. The 
roots that have been collected are first 
subjected to thorough drying, and then 
are chopped small with knives shaped like 
sabres. Then the whole mass is put into 
vats to ferment. These vats are closed 
vessels about six feet high. When the 
fermentation has continued sufficiently, 
the mass is put into retorts and subjected 
to the fire. What is first given off is 
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futter ; it looks like buttermilk, and con- 
tains little or no alcohol. This is again 
subjected to the fire, and the brandy that 
is so valued in the Alps flows from it. 

The gentian spirit may be said to be 
the very elixir of life to the mountain 
folk. A glass of enzeler, half drunk and 
half rubbed on the afflicted member, will 
cure rheumatism. There is no lozenge 
or emollient mixture ever made that is so 
good for a cough and sore lungs as gen- 
tian brandy. There is not a stimulant in 
exhaustion so efficacious as this same 
spirit. But then it must be taken with 
the implicit faith in its efficacy that is pos- 
sessed by the Alpine peasant. He takes 
a nip of it in the morning to brace him for 
his day’s work, and a nip at night to re- 
cover his exhausted sinews. He takes it 
with his meals to assist in the digestion. 
He takes it when he has nothing to eat, 
that it may serve as food to him, meat as 
well as drink. He takes a nip to stir him 
up to make the first advances to his be- 
loved, and a nip to raise his felicity to 
its acutest pitch when she has consented 
to be his. A glass of enzeler welcomes 
the advent of a child into the world, and 
consoles the mourners in their bereave- 
ment. 

The smell of gentian brandy is not 
pleasant, especially if new, but with age 


the spirit greatly improves, mellows, and 


loses its disagreeable aroma. Of all the 
kinds of gentian that are used for the man- 
ufacture of the spirit, the yellow gentian 
(Gentiana lutea)isthe king. This gentian 
grows in moist, thin soil, and high up on 
the Alps. It reaches three or five feet in 
height, with great, strong stems, and the 
flowers, which are yellow, are produced in 
dense whorls in the upper part of the 
stem. The roots are far larger than those 
of the Gentiana acaulis. It has been so 
sought after that it is now becoming a 
rare plant. Next to the yellow gentian 
comes that with the large, dark blue bell ; 
that which is called acaulis. The Ger- 
mans Call it thousand-gulden herb. Akin 
to this is the pannonian gentian, with its 
deep purple flowers and dark spots. Then 
the spotted gentian (funcfata) and that 
which is without these blotches (concolor). 
The punctata is pale yellow, and grows 
about two feet high; the spots are purple. 

Formerly, when the gentians grew com- 
mon as do daisies on our meadows, upon 
every Alpine pasture, the root-digger was 
able to realize a good income, but it is 
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otherwise now. These beautiful moun- 
tain flowers have been so persecuted, so 
driven from one vantage ground to an- 
other, that they are becoming annually 
more scarce, more difficult to find, and con- 
sequently the business has become more 
unremunerative whilst becoming more 
hazardous. But this is the fault of the 
men themselves. If they would but leave 
the lower portion of the root in the ground, 
the plant would recover and grow again. 
To such a pass has it come, that Alps 
which were at one time blue with gentians 
are now entirely cleared of them. 

Sometimes the owners of the Alpine 
pastures refuse to allow the grubbers to 
invade them. They dig up the roots 
themselves and sell them to these men, 
who are then merely the middie men 
through whose hands the gentian roots 
pass to the distillers. 

One whole district — the mountains 
near Hall in the Inn valley—has been 
denuded of gentians by an unhappy ex- 
periment. Some years ago the directors 
of the salt works spent a large sum of 
money in the purchase of all the gentian 
roots that could be got. The mountain- 
eers, stimulated by the prospect of a ready 
market, swept their pastures clear of gen- 
tians. The object of the directors was to 
mix the pounded roots with the coarse 
salt intended for cattle, and make it un- 
serviceable for table use. But they had 
miscalculated, The cattle refused to eat 
the salt made bitter with gentian, and 
many hundreds of tons had to be thrown 
into the Inn. It killed the fish; but that 
was the least of the evils. The Alps had 
been devastated, and a whole industry 
destroyed. Those who previously had 
collected and distilled gentian roots, had 
to seek employment elsewhere and in 
some other direction. 

“Poor as a root-grubber 
saying. 

Occasionally one of these men returns 
to his village during the summer, but then 
it is never alone, nor does he return volun- 
tarily. He has his hands bound, and is 
made to walk between a couple of forest- 
ers. He is taken off to the prison cell. 
He has been chasing something other than 
gentians. Occasionally also another re- 
turns, a broken and lifeless mass, and is 
carried, to the tolling of the church bell, 
amidst the wailing of his widow, to a 
darker cell still— that of the grave. The 
gentian has revenged itself on its destroyer. 


” is now the 
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From The Speaker 
OLD ROSES. 
IT was a barren country, and Wadgery 
was generally shrivelled with heat, but he 


always had roses in his garden, on his} 
Grow- | 


window-sill, or in his button-hole. 
ing flowers under difficulties was his rec- 
reation. That was why he was called 
Old Roses. It was not otherwise inapt, 
for there was something antique about 
him, though he wasn’t old; a flavor, an 
old-fashioned repose and self-possession. 
He was inspector of tanks for this God- 
forsaken country. Apart from his duties 
he kept mostly to himself, though when 
not travelling he always went down to 
O’Fallen’s Hotel once a day for a glass of 
whiskey and water — whiskey kept espe- 
cially for him ; and as he drank this slowly 
he talked to Vic the barmaid, or to any 
chance visitors whom he knew. He never 
drank with any one, nor asked any one to 
drink ; and, strange to say, no one resented 
this. As Vic said, “he was different.” 
Dicky Merritt, the solicitor, who was hail- 
fellow with squatter, homestead lessee, 
cockatoo-farmer, and shearer, called him 
“a lively old buffer.” It was he, indeed, 
who gave him the name of Old Roses. 
Dicky sometimes went over to Long Neck 
Billabong, where Old Roses lived, for a 
reel, as he put it, and he always carried 
away a deep impression of the inspector’s 
qualities. ‘ Had his day,” said Dicky in 
O’Fallen’s sitting-room one night, ‘in 
marble halls, or I’m a Jack. Run neck 
and neck with almighty swells once. 
Might live here for a thousand years and 
he’d still be the nonsuch of the back 
blocks. I’d patent him—file my caveat 
for him to-morrow if I could — bully Old 
Roses !” 

Victoria Dowling, the barmaid, lifted 
her chin slightly from her hards, as she 
leaned through the opening between the 
bar and the sitting-room, and said: “ Mr. 
Merritt, Old Roses is a gentleman; and a 
gentleman is a gentleman till he is 

“Till he humps his bluey into the 
Never Never Land, Vic? But what do 
you know about gentlemen, anyway? You 
were born five miles from the Jumping 
Sandhills, my dear!” 

“Oh,” was the quiet reply, “a woman 
— the commonest woman — knows a gen- 
tleman by instinct. It isn’t what they do, 
it’s what they don’t do; and Old Roses 
doesn’t do lots of things.” 

“Right you are, Victoria, right you are 
again! You do the Jumping Sandhills 
credit. Old Roses has the root of the 
matter in him — and there you have it!” 


OLD ROSES, 


Dicky had a profound admiration for 
Vic. She had brains, was perfectly fear- 
| less, no man kad ever taken a liberty with 
her, and every one in the Wadgery coun- 
try who visited O’Fallen’s had a whole- 
some respect for her opinion. 

About this time news came that the gov- 
ernor, Lord Malice, would pass through 
Wadgery on his tour up the back-blocks, 
A great function was necessary. It was 
arranged. Then came the question of the 
address of welcome to be delivered at the 
banquet. Dicky Merritt and the local 
doctor were proposed as composers, but 
they both declared they’d only “ make rot 
of it,” and suggested Old Roses. 

They went to lay the thing before him. 
They found him in his garden. He greeted 
them, smiling in his quiet, enigmatical 
way, and listened. While Dicky spoke, 
a flush slowly passed over him, and then 
immediately left him pale; but he stood 
perfectly still, his hand leaning against a 
sandal-tree, and the coldness of his face 
warmed up again slowly. His head hav- 
ing been bent attentively as he listened, 
they did not see anything unusual. 

After a moment of silence and inscruta- 
ble deliberation, he answered that he 
would do as they wished. Dicky hinted 
that he would require some information 
about Lord Malice’s past career and his 
family’s history, but he assured them that 
he did not need it; and his eyes idled 
somewhat ironically with Dicky’s face. 

When the two had gone, Old Roses sat 
in his room, a handful of letters, a photo- 
graph, and a couple of decorations spread 
out before him; his fingers resting on 
them, and his look engaged with a very 
far horizon. 

The governor came. He was met out- 
side the township by the citizens and 
esorted in — a dusty and numerous caval- 
cade. They passed the inspector’s house. 
The garden was blooming, and on the 
roof a flag was flying. Struck by the sin- 
gular character of the place, Lord Malice 
asked who lived there, and proposed stop- 
ping for a moment to make the acquaint- 
ance of its owner, adding, with some 
slight sarcasm, that if the officers of the 
government were too busy to pay their 
respects to their governor, their governor 
must pay his respects to them. But Old 
Roses was not in the garden nor the house, 
and they left without seeing him. He was 
sitting under a willow at the Billabong, 
reading over and over to himself the ad- 
dress to be delivered before the governor 
in the evening. And as he read his face 
had a wintry and inhospitable look. 
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The night came. Old Roses entered 
the dining-room quietly with the crowd, 
far in the governor’s wake. According to 
his request, he was given a seat in a dis- 
tant corner, where he was quite incon- 
spicuous. Most of the men present were 
in evening dress. He wore a plain tweed 
suit, but carried a handsome rose in his 
button-hole. It wasimpossible to put him 
at a disadvantage. He looked distin- 
guished as he was. He appeared to be 
much interested in Lord Malice. The 
early proceedings were cordial, for the 
governor and his suite made themselves 
most agreeable, and talk flowed amiably. 
Afteratime there was arattle of knives 
and forks, and the chairman rose. Then, 
after a chorus of “hear, hears,’”’ there was 
general silence. The doorways of the 
room were filled by the women-servants of 
the hotel. Chief among them was Vic, 
who kept her eyes mostly on Old Roses. 
She'knew that he was to read the address 
and speak, and she was more interested in 
him and his success than in Lord Malice 
and suite. Her admiration of him was 
great. He had always treated her as a 
lady, and it had done her good. He had 
looked earnestly and kindly into her 
brown eyes, and 

“ And I call upon Mr. Adam Sherwood 
to speak to the health of his Excellency 
Lord Malice.” 

In his modest corner Old Roses 
stretched to his feet. The governor 
glanced over carelessly.. He only saw a 
figure in grey, with a rose at button-hole. 
The chairman whispered that it was the 
owner of the house and garden which had 
interested his Excellency that afternoon. 
His Excellency looked a little closer, but 
saw only a rim of iron-grey hair above the 
paper held before Old Roses’ face. 

Then a voice came from behind the 
paper: “ Your Excellency, Mr. Chairman, 
and gentlemen 18 

At the first words the governor started, 
and his eyes flashed searchingly, curiously 
at the paper that walled the face and at 
the iron-grey hair. The voice rose dis- 
tinct and clear, with modulated emphasis. 
It had a peculiarly penetrating quality. A 
few in the room — and particularly Vic — 
were struck by something in the voice — 
that it resembled another. She soon found 
the trail. Her eyes also fastened on the 
paper. Then she moved and went to an- 
other door. Here she could see behind 
the paper, at anangle. Her eyes ran from 
the screened face to that of the governor. 
His Excellency had dropped the lower 
part of his face in his hand, and he was 
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listening intently. Vic noticed that his 
eyes were painfully grave and concerned, 
She also noticed other things. 

The address was strange. It had been 
submitted to the committee, and though 
it struck them as out-of-the-wayish. It 
had been approved. It seemed different 
when read as Old Roses was reading it. 
The words sounded so inclement as they 
were chiselled out by the speaker’s voice. 
Dicky Merritt afterwards declared that 
many phrases were interpolated by Old 
Roses at the moment. 

The speaker referred intimately and 
with peculiar knowledge to the family his- 
tory of Lord Malice, to certain more or 
less private matters which did not concern 
the public, to the antiquity of the name, 
and the high duty devolving upon one 
who bore the earldom of Malice. He 
dwelt upon the personal character of his 
Excellency’s antecedents, and praised 
their honorable services to the country. 
He referred to the death of Lord Malice’s 
eldest brother in Burmah, but he did it 
strangely. Then, with acute incisiveness 
he drew a picture of what a person in so 
exalted a position as a governor should be 
and should not be. His voice assuredly 
had at this point a fine edge of scorn. 
The aides-de-camp were nervous, the chair- 
man apprehensive, the committee ill at 
ease. But the governor now was perfectly 
still, though, as Vic Dowling thought, 
rather pinched and old-looking. His fin- 
gers toyed with a wineglass, but his eyes 
never wavered from that paper nor the 
grey hair. 

Presently the voice of the speaker 
changed. 

“But,” said he, “in Lord Malice we 
have the perfect governor; a man of 
blameless and enviable life, and possessed 
abundantly of discreetness, judgment, ad- 
ministrative ability, and power; the abso- 
lute type of English nobility and British 
character!” 

Then he dropped the paper from before 
his face, and his eyes met those of the 
governor, and stayed. Lord Malice let go 
a long, choking breath, which sounded 
very like immeasurable relief. During the 
rest of the speech —delivered in a fine- 
tempered voice —he sat as in a dream, 
yet his eyes intently upon the other, who 
now seemed to recite rather than read. 
He thrilled all by the pleasant resonance 
of his tones, and sent the blood aching 
delightfully through Vic Dowling’s veins. 

When he sat down there was immense 
applause. The governor rose in reply. 
He spoke in a low voice, but any one lis- 
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tening outside would have said that Old 
Roses was still speaking. By this resem- 
blance the girl, Vic, had trailed to others. 
It was now apparent to many, but Dicky 
said afterwards that it was simply a case 
of birth and breeding — men used to walk- 
ing red carpet grew alike, just as stud- 
owners and rabbit-catchers did. 

The last words of the governor’s reply 
were delivered in a very convincing tone 
as his eyes hung on Old Roses’ face. 
“ And, as I am indebted to you, gentle- 
men, for the feelings of loyalty to the 
throne which prompted this reception and 
the address just delivered, so am I in- 
debted to Mr. Adam Sherwood for 
his admirable language and the unusual 
sincerity of his speaking ; and to both you 
and him for most notable kindness.” Im- 
mediately after the governor’s speech Old 
Roses stole out; but as he passed through 
the door where Vic stood, his hand 
brushed against hers. Feeling its touch, 
he grasped it eagerly for an instant, as 
though he was glad of the friendliness in 
her eyes. 

It was just before dawn of the morning 
that the governor knocked at the door of 
the house by Long Neck Billabong. The 
door opened almost at once, and he en- 
tered without a word. 

He and Old Roses stood face to face. 
His face was drawn and worn, the other’s 
cold and calm. 

“Tom, Tom,” Lord Malice said, “we 
thought you were dead ——” 

“ That is, Edward, having left me to my 
fate in Burmah—you were only half a 
mile away with a column of stout soldiers 
and hillmen — you waited till my death 
was reported, and seemed assured, and 
theh came on to England; for two things, 
to take the title, just vacant by our father’s 
death, and to marry my intended wife, 
who, God knows, appeared to have little 
care which brother it was. You got both. 
I was long a prisoner. When I got free, 
I knew; I waited. I was waiting till you 
had a child. Twelve years have gone; 
you have no child, But I shall spare you 
yet awhile. If your wife should die, or 
you should yet have a child, I shall re- 
turn.” 

The governor lifted his head wearily 
from the table where he now sat. “Tom,” 
he said, in a low, heavy voice, “I was 
always something of a scoundrel, but I’ve 
repented of that thing every day of my 
life since. It has been knives — knives 
all the way. I am glad —I can’t tell you 
how glad — that you are alive.” 








OLD ROSES. 


He stretched out his hand with a mo. 
tion of great relief. “I was afraid you 
were going to speak to-night —to tell all, 
even though I was your brother. You 
spared me for the sake 

‘* For the sake of our name,” the other 
interjected stonily. 

“For the sake of our name. But I 
would have taken my punishment, taken 
it in thankfulness, because you are alive.” 

“ Taken it like a man, your Excellency,” 
was the low rejoinder. 

“You will not wipe the thing out, 
Tom ?” said the other anxiously. 

Tom Hallwood dried the perspiration 
from his forehead. 

“Tt can never be wiped out. For you 
shook all my faith in my old world. That’s 
the worst thing that can happena man. I 
only believe in the very common people 
now — those who are not put upon their 
honor. One doesn’t expect it of them, 
and, unlikely as it is, one isn’t often de- 
ceived in them. I think we ’d better talk 
no more about it.” 

“You mean I had better go, Tom.” 

“] think so. I am going to marry 
soon.” The other started nervously. 
“You needn’t be so shocked. I'll come 
back one day, but not till your wife dies, 
or you have a child, as I said.” 

The governor rose to his feet and went 
to the door. ‘ Whom do you intend mar- 
rying?” he asked, in a voice far from regal 
or vice-regal ; only humbled and disturbed. 
The reply was instant and keen. “A bar- 
maid.” 

The other’s hand dropped from the 
door. But Old Roses, passing over, 
opened it, and, mutely waiting for the 
other to pass through, said: “I do not at 
all doubt but there will be issue. Good- 
day, my lord!” 

The governor passed out from the pale 
light of the lamp into the grey and moist 
morning. He turned at a point where the 
house would be lost to view, and saw the 
other still standing there. The voice of 
Old Roses kept ringing in his ears sardon- 
ically. He knew that his punishment 
must go on and on. 

And it did. Old Roses married Victo- 
ria Dowling from the Jumping Sandhills, 
and there was comely issue, and that issue 
is now at Eton; for Esau came into his 
birthright, as he hinted he would, at his 
own time. But he and his wife have a 
way of being indifferent to the gay, aston- 
ished world. And, uncommon as it may 
seem, he has not tired of her. 

GILBERT PARKER. 











